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XENOPHON. 


CHAPTER I, 

NOTICES OF TIIR LIFE OF XENOrnONT PUEVIOUS TO 
THE EXPEDITION OP CYRUS. 

There i« none of the ancient f^reek authors whose ' 
personality stands more clearly before us than that of 
Xenophon. We owe this entirely to his own writings, 
^for extj^mal notices of him are meagre and untrust- 
worihy. ^ut the historian of .the cxpeilitAon of Cyrus, 
the^ecorder of the conversations of Socrates, and the 
varied essayist on so many topics of ancienlf Greek 
life, was one of those writers who, in depicting other 
things, give at the same tin^e a portrait of themselves. 
His chief work is the^wi^ount of a military expedition 
in which he was himself engaged, and in which he 
nltimately played a very prominent and leading part. 
So it follows only naturally that five-sevenths of this 
work fare almost pure autobiography. Weliave thus 
ii!om Xenophon's ownjiiand a minute and living pie- 

A 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF XENOPSON? 


ture of himself and his actions for more than a y<^r 
and, a half, during one of the most interesting episo<ies 
of military history. We have from himself also an 
indication of his subsequent mode of life in his coun- 
try residence, when he had settled down into a landed 
proprietor, and hod exchanged the sword for the pen. 
And all his writings, though perfectly artistic, are so 
naive, communicative, and at the same time so oC^i- 
sisient in tone, that we can have no doubt that the^ 
reflect hi^ real character. They seem to bring tlie 
man hiinstdf, with his habits and ways of thinking, 
his principles, ])rejudice«, and superstitions, vividly 
before us. But except what can be derived from these 
soun^es, we have scarcely any information about the 
life of Xenophon. Tiiere is a biography of him writ- 
ten by Diogenes Laertius at the end of the second 
century A.ii. But, like the rest of the “ Lives” of 
Diogenes, it is a mere debris of anecdotes and tradi- 
tions : and no assertion which it contains can be 

' f 

ceptod without criticism. 

Tliore is no reason, however, for disoie^iiAng tSe* 
statement that Xenophon was the ^ou of one Gryllus, 
an Athenian citizen \ for this is corroborated by the 
better-attested fact that the historian had a son also 
named Gryllua — it being the custom at Athens to call 
chiidieu after their godfathers. The family of 
XeuopVion must have belonged vo the upper xmddle 
ranks of Athens, as he himself was one of the dass of 

knights,” or hoisamim, for whom a prcipeiiy-qualifi- ' 
cation was required. But ho oouM not have had 
much heieditaiy riches to depend on, else ho would 
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DOt have made liimaelf a soldier of foiiune^ fighting 
^^ibr hia own hand'' in Asia, and being anxious to 
aetUo down there as a ooloniat, had circumstances been 
'favourable. 

• As to the exact date of the birth of Xenophon^ 
there has been some doubt and controversy. Thla> 
Imwever, has arij^en from the words occurring at the 
<^mjneneemeut of one of his minor works, calletl 
^he Banquet,’ in which lie professes tq dcscriVie cir- 
cumstances at which he was himself present. The 
supper-party in question was connected with the 
Panathenaic games of the year 420 ac. ; and some 
critics, assuming that Xenophon must have been more 
than twenty years old at the time, place the date of his 
birth at about 445 ao. This assumption is coimecbnl 
with a story, of apocigrplml origin, that Xenophon was * 
present at the battle of Delium (424 nc.), and that his"' 
life saved by Socrates on that oc<!asion. Otln^r 
ctrcumstances, however, prevent us from lielieving in 
ttie reality of such an occurrence. And as to the 
^ Bmquiii internal evidence tends to show that tliis 
is a%meiely imaginative picture, so that we cannot 
build any theory on Xenophon’s having stated that he 
was ^ present ” on the occasion, and still lass can we 
find any ground in his description of the circumstances 
for deciding how old ho may have been at the time. 
The real data that wa have for fixing the age of 
Xenophon consist in the terms in which he BlK^ahs 
^ himself in relating the ^'Ketreat of the Ten Thon-(; 
^d.*[ And these are sufficiently condusive for all 
llQietied purposes. Hi^twice speaks of tihe immat^qrity 
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EVENTS DURING WT8 TOUTS. 


of lits own iige, at that peiiod, aa Tendering him di£l<< c 
dent in ofimng ooansel to the other CKpttdBS of the 
Greek army. He mentions himself as youngest of the 
seven oiBcers chosen to conduct the retreat ; he ndates ' 
his own constant perfomance of duties requiring yonth^ 
ftd activity ; and he records that the Thracian chief^^ 
Sentbes, thinking that he was possibly unmarried, 
offered him the hand of his daughter. From all thu 
we may fsirlyf gather that Xenophon, at the time of the 
expedition' of Cyrus (401 no.), was not more than 
thirty years of age. His birth may, with great pro- 
bability, he placed about the year 431 B.O., contempor- 
aneously with the commenoement of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Through the successive phases of tiiat twenfy-eif^t 
years^ war, Xenophon grew up to manltood He wae 
.^probably unconsciojis of the horrors of the pdague ' 
which raged at Athens during the second and^hird 
years of the war. But he may well have rememhene^ 
in his early boyhood the annual invasion of Attica by ^ 
the Spartans, and the ravaging of the country up (o 
the very city walls. When about seventeen ycaiC old 
he probably shared in the onthusiaam connected eith 
the sending off of the Athenian expedition agmnst 
Sicily ; and two yearn hi^r he wititemed the natkmal 
grfef and consternation at the^ews of the utter de- 
struction of the Athenian fbree at Syraeose. When 
about twenty-eight years old, he saw the blockade, 
and finally the^^'kpitulation, of Athens, which in somc'^ 
respects might Iw compared to jdm eapilillation M 
l^rk b ^ 187V cempariscwfis must iMt 
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• 1 % pushed too far } but ia some partumlaiB the relation 
of the Spartans to the Atl^nian people be said 

^ to be analogous to that of the Geruiana to the French 
in the great Franeo-Prossian The ereiits oon-' 

t mip oraneotts wiUi his yonth and early n)|JE^pod^m^^ 
iiftfiea»tr% have had an mfluance. 
chained of^Xenopi^ It was altogether an uxh 
^ppy time- — a period in vrhich the national pre&Hge 
of Athens liras gradually being lust A'lie effect on 
tibe mind of a youthful Athenian would naturaJiy be 
to prevent hia feeling a pride in bis oountry. This is, 
doubtless, an unfavourable circuinstance for any one. 
In aflw-life we ffnd Xenophon not absolutely un- 
patriotk — indeed, in his writings ho appears eon- 
stantly to be devising methods for the improvement of 
the Athenian resources ; but we lind him deficient in 
anything like reverence for Atlpons. He seems to 
^sit^oose” on his country, and he shows a readiness 
to denationalise himself, and throw in his fortunes 
with i^ose of foreign states, which can l)e best ex- 
plamed 1 ^ reference to tbe events and influences of 
his^onth. 

In the mean time, Xenophon had 8l2arod with his 
oountaynien that awakening of the intellect which 
espeoially chii^ti»ieed Athens during the very period 
oi her jneiffliant poljibical decline. It was tbe time 
when Athenian poetry and art hod reached their acme, 
and now mtory and debate were being studied and 
^ practised with seal ; Greek prose style was being culti- 
^Shslnd|UMidevebped;aiid^i^mihe*diacim the 
and Soaratoe,«ptd]oiophy was a new 
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INTELLECTUAL AnVANTAQEE 


InriL The keen lively miud of Xenopbon dfiMik Ax < 
all the influences of the age. He probably never 
{listened to the eloquence of the great Pexioles, but he 
must have hoard innumerable debates in the Agora, 
and probably txK>k port m many. From year to yeaf 
ho enjoyed the relining influence of the great master- 
pieces of Greek tragedy brought upon the stage by 
8ophoclo&, huripides, and Agutboii ; while, at t1^ 
saiiie time, inimitable comedies of Arislopliaiics 
furnished •annually a humorous and intellectual com- 
mentary on pubhc events and ckiiracters. XenQ])hon s 
thoughts must necessarily have been much engagcfl 
urith war and foreign politics ; and, above all, he had 
the great advantage, during the plastic period of his 
youth, of being the pupil and companion of the re- 
nowned Athenian teacher, Socrates. 

We cannot toll yvhetber the tradition,* which has 
been preserved by Diogenes, of the b^inning oil this 
relationship, can be regardiHl as literally true, But ^ 
all events it is a veiy pleasing anecdote. We are told ^ 
that Socrates, encountering Xenopliou, whf was *'a 
beautiful, modest boy,” in a narrow passage, poC bis 
stick across so as to stop him, and asked him where 
provisions could be bought!” On Xenophon inen- 
tioning some place, he again asked, And where are 
men made noUe and good I” ^ Xeiioidio]i knew not 
what to answer, he said, then, follow and 

leant” And thenceforth Xenophon became the dis- 
"eiple of Somtes. ^ 

He appoM to have diligently applied hufself to 
papofit by his op|M>rtanitieS| fos h» was oonsideied hf 
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• oneientg to have been the first man that evei: 
took notes of conversations.” He made a oonsideiable 

^ collection of the convemtions of Socrates thus noted 
down. These vrere afterwards published in the book 
commonly known as the ‘ M emorabilia / for which all 
the intellectual world must be grateful to Xenophon. 
But personally he can only have been to a limited ex* 
y^nt infiuenced by the teachings of Socrates, as he had 
no taste for the higher and more abstract parts of 
philosophy, and therefore ho only aaaiutilated the 
ethical and practical elements of the tliought of hia 
master. Other pupils of Socrates, such as Plato and 
Euclid, appear to have derived from their teacher an 
impulse towards metaphysical speculation, of which 
Xenophon shows no trace. He was throughout his 
<ife a practical sensible man of tlio world, imbued with 
the easier and more popular Socpitic theories ; rather 

too fond of omens and divination, for which taste he 

• 

guoied the authority of his master; doubtless much 
eultrva^d and improved by all the Socratic discussions 
to whiclf he had listened, but by no means to be 
reoJfcned as one of the philosophers of the Socratic 
family.” 

He appears, at all events, to have regarded Socrates 
US his mentor and adviser ifi the afiaiie of life. Wo 
have from his own p|n * the following account of the 
share of Socrates in determining the step most import- 
ant of all in the caro^of Xenophon. In the year 402 

* B.a he received a letter from a Boeotian firiend named 

IhoxBfWf him to come to Sardis and take 
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service under Cyras, the younger hrother of Artax- ' 
erxcB king of Persia. He showed this letter to Socrates, 
and consulted him whether he should go. Socrates , 
thought that there was a risk of Xenophon’s getting 
into trouble with bis countrymen if he were to join 
" Cyrus, who was believed to Imve given ^assistance 
against them to the Spartans. He advised him to go 
to Delphi and consult the oracle. Xenophon weiJS 
accordingly to Delphi ; but having made up his own 
mind on the subject, he barred dissuasion by evasively 
asking of Apollo “ what god be should sacrifice to in 
order to perform most propitiously the journey which 
he had in his niindl” The oracle directed him to 
sacrifice to ** Jupiter the King.” Having taken back 
this answer, he was reproved by Socrates, but toM 
that he must now do as the god had directed. Ac- 
cordingly he performed his sacrifice, and crossed the 
Archipelago to Ephesus, whence he proceeded to th^ 
rendezvous at Sardis. • 

In this story we see tfee^wO- 

fulness of the youthfni Xencf^hon, and the^practical 
shrewdness^ mixed with superstition, of Socritea 
There might be some risk of unpleasant consequences 
from taking service under Cyrus, yet, on the other 
hand, there was a chance nf such a step turning out 
wdL The ofiers of Cyrus had ^ peculiar fascination 
for file soldiers of fortune in Greece and Socrate^ 
even as a practical adyker, may have beeh not insens- 
ibiete> file same imaginative influence. He fo&owed 
hk own maxim, ** In eases of doubt consult fii6f;od%’^ 
and despatched Xenophon to Che orade of Deljdit 
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icspoQTC, as coniaioiil;^ happexted in such 
circujQjyywi^?^, Wjuiw in the 

c^Yjirse iQ vrhicdi Jt^.waa hiioy^f inclined. And Xeno' 
pbqin accordingly joined tlto exf>edition of Cyrus, lie 
Ruined it ** neither as an officer nor a soldier/’ but in 
an unattached capacity. The leading events of Uiat 
ill-^ted expedition, and the aul>Bequent adventures of 
tjie Greek force which was engaged in it, will occupy 
Aie three following chapters ; and wjth all these 
events Xenophon himself was so completely identified, 
that ti\() account of thein, taken from his ‘ Anal>asie«* 
will l>e found to be a continuation of the life of the 
nistY^rian. 



CHAl^TKU 11 

• THE EXPEDITION OP OYItUS. 

The best and most interesting of the works of Xeno^ 
phon is coilod the * Anabasis/ This name signifies 
the inarch up-country/* that is, from the sea to 
liahylon, and is only applicable to the iirst part of the 
work. The book, therefore, is misnamed, as it is far 
more concomeil with the ‘ Catabasis/ or “ march down 
to the sea again.** Letting this pass, the *Anill>asis* 
essentially consists of three parts ; 1st, ILe Expedition 
of Cyrus, and his invasion of the Persian dominions ; 
2d, The retreat of the Greek contingent in liasVnpy to 
the Euxine ; 3d, The vicissitudes of that coutiagent 
when they had got buck among Greek towns, but irilll 
kept together as a mercenary force. These three divi- 
sions of the story give us^tbe natural headii^ for the 
present and two subsequent ehf^tters. 

The Cyrus now referred to is of course not Cyrus the 
Great (mentioned in the Bible), who had died more 
tharila century previeme to this expedition^ and whef' 
had been snooeeded by Oambjaes, Darius L, Xmxes 1. 
(AhaaueinisX Aitaxemw h, Dariits IL (esUed 
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•I)T)thus}, ^0 -was fathar to Artaxerxes II. (called 
Miiemon), and to Cyrus, the younger, with whom we 
Jliave io do. 

IJaiitts Nothus came to the throne in the year 423 
^c., and Cyrus was born after this date. He was, 
therefore, loss than twenty-on© years old when our 
story begins. OnentelB are ,prepQpiou«„ and early su- 

but still it must be allowed 
that he was a young prince of very extraordyiary abilities, 
for in the measures by which he proposed to carry out 
his ambitious projects, he quite departed from the tror 
ditionary ideas of his country. He was the favourite 
son of his mother, Paryaatis, who encouraged him in 
expecting to supersede his elder brother and succeed 
to the throne. As he had been Item after his father’s 
accession, he had, according to Persian custom, a supe« 
tior claim to his brother, who, havjng been bom before 
the dbcession, ranked as the son of a private person, 
^ut Darius Noihus, his father, settled it otherwise, 
and give Cyrus, in liis seventeenth year, the satmpy of 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, being, in short, the 
greate part of Asia Minor, while he nominated Artax- 
eixee to succeed himself on the thrc)ne. » 

The youthful satrap had, from the hrst, Greek troops , 
in his' pay, and Greek officers about his person. He 
mixed in Grecian polices, and assisted the Spartans in i 
their war against A^ena Just before his father's 
death (404 ac.) he was summoned to Babylon, and, 
''^when deeeaM had occurred, he was (duugfl#wiih 
plotting agidnst his ]iewly*m!owned hrotiimr. He was 
iiae a Uid ^ Artaxerse% and would hare bean pot to 
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deii^ but bis mother be^ed hie life and sent blmi 
back to his province. 

Itotuming in diiigrace and anger, he oiganised nvith 
secrecy and detennination his plans. He coUectecf 
more Greek troops by giving out that XissajdiemeSf^a 
neighbouring satrap, had designs upon the Gretdc towns 
in Asia Minor, and inviting Spartan soldiers to come 
over for their defence. He employed CIearcbus,^s 
LaccKltemonigm exile, Proxenus, the friend of Xenopho^ 
and other Qi*eek adventurers who had come to his 
court, to raise a force for him, on the pretext of an 
expedition against Tissaphemes, or against the moun- 
taineers of Pisidia. Sardis was the rendosvou% Pisidia 
the ostennible object; all designs against A^tsacerxes 
were carefully concealed. And, in the meanwhile^ the 
Great King himself was entirely blinded with regard to 
his brother's intentions. He thought that one satn^ 
was going to make war on another — a circunflstance 
entirely beneath his notice 1 * 

With a Greek force approaching 10,000 (they became 
afterwards ratlier more by additions on thetway), and 
with a native army of 100,000 luen, Cyrus mssched 
from Sardis in the early spring of the year 401 
He proceeiled in a south-easterly direction, as it was 
part of his plan tliat bis fieet should 00 K>peinste with 
him on the south coast ot Asi^ Minor, and the route 
taken was that which would have led to Pisidia; They 
marched about seventy miles to the Mmander, which 
thiglipoased on a bridge of boatf^ and ^ week** 

at the wealthy city of Ckdossm,* whore remfercements 

* Ibis was the plaoS to which «St Peal^ ti|a 
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^'otned Proee^ing onvajpds, reaolied 

Celasim, where Cyras had a palaee and a vast park 
Jf Xenophon calls it by the Persian name, a ** paradise **) 
stodeed with wild animals, which he used to hunt 
wken he or his horses roqnired exeroise; In this 
government house,’* which he was destined never to 
see again, he now rested for a month, and the army 
mcreased by the arrival of more Greek recruita 
'Oie Greek contingent was reviewed, and jeas found to 
consi^ of 11,200 men. • 

In the plains of Caystrua three months* pay became 
due to the troops. There had been some mistake in > 
the armngements, and Cyrus was in p<<rj>lexity, when, ; 
moat opportunely, he was joined by Kpiaxa, wife of ' 
SyennesM, king of Cilicia, who came to meet him, ' 
brin g in g a large sum of money as an offering, and with 
this he paid his men. With the (Jilician ^ueen in his 
company he marched on to tlie city of Tyriteuni, where, 
at her request, he held a grand review of his army. 
After the native battalions had marched past, he di- 
looted th#Greeks to form into phalanx and exhibit a 
chmr^ This they did so effectually, advancing at a 
Ttm with their spears presented, and with^loud shouts, 
tolvards *the Persian tents, that the queen and her 
people were seized with ala:i;p and fled from the field, 
whffe the Greeks buyt out laughing, and Cyrus was 
overjoyed to see the terror with which they inspired 
his countrynien. 

* Advancing by leonittm, throu^ Lycaonia axt#@kp- 

ColoouBtiB ** was addressed. A tew broken eolmnns and 
lisw idfliie mark its sits. • 
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p^ocia, towards Cilicia, be sent Epiaxa with 
esdort under Meno, a Thessalian captain, to gp by ^ 
direct route oirer the mountains into her own country. 
Cyrus liimself found the pass oirer MotOit Taurus* 
which w|S j^led the Cilician Gates, occupied By 
Syeunesia. This pass being a narrow defile between 
rocks, 3600 feet above the sea, might easily have been 
held ; but Syeuuesis (who waa prol>ably acting all along 
in collusion with Gyms) had now tlie excuse that his 
fiank ha<^ b^u turned by Meno, and that he was 
threatened ou the other side by the fieet of Cyrus ; so 
he evacuated the pass, and the invading army, without 
resistance, marched through the Gates of Cilicia. Do' 

, scendiug into a beautiful plain, they came to Taisfis, 

\ even then a large and rich city, afterwards the rival in 
f wealth, literature, and science of Athens, Antioch, and 
! Aleicandria, ai^d famous for all time as the birtliplaee 

I of St Paul 

Here it seemed as if the expedition would come to ah 
end. For it was now clear that Pisidia (which they 
had passed) was not the object of the march; 4he 
sold^ suspected that they were being led againi^tba 
King ; they said that they had not been engaged for 
this service, and that they would go no farther. Gle- 
archus, the Lacedssmonian, the sternest disciplinaiiiaii 
and harshest officer in the army,^tried to force his men 
to proceed. They at once mutinied, and he narrow^ 
escaped being stoned* Laying aside all his usual im- 
peatimenett of manneET, hestood before his men we^tng^ « 
wi^^ they regarded him in tacit astontshiamit. He 
ihmi bndre silanoe, and said '*I)o not wondmvs^'eny^^ 
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jAmiuj gm4 Cjiua has hmn my and he^ 
^tpn I was anxious to serve him in payment of his 
past kindnesses to me. But since you ore unwilling 
to aeoounpimy him on this expedition, 1 am i^uced to 
tYm painful alternative of abandoning him or 

you. Whether it is right or not, I have Mde up my 
mind what to do. I will never abandon yoti, Since 
you will not obey me, I will follow you. You are to 
m6 country, &iands, allies. Be assured t^at wherever 
you go, 1 shall go also.’* The attitude tbus»taken by 
Clearchus at once restored him to the confidence of 
the soldiers, more esj^ecially as, when Cyrus sent for 
him, he adroitly refused to go. His next step was to 
invite opinions as to tlie course it would be best to pur- 
sue under the circumstances. Clearly, it would be now 
difficult, to get home without the amsent of Cyrus, and 
a little consultation among the soldiers showed that 
Cyrus avas not likely to give that consent At last it 
was rssolvedtto send a deputation to the Prince, and 
ad: what yras really the service on which tliey were 
eiigag^ ^yrua had an answer at once ready for 
tbagn^ Ha said that he expected to find bis enemy, 
Abrocomaa, twelve days’ march forwanl, on the banks 
of the Euphrates. If th^ found him there they would 
chmptise him ; if not, they would considor then what 
was to be done.” were not really dupes 

of^tlde.p^ieglerly vague imwer. But li^l 

** phpd. By seeming to yield he 

CQoqmged. They coniexkted themselves with ||pU 
ing pay, which Cyrus at once granted, rais^ 

^ wuibSs of soldier from about 16 shiUiniEs to 
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£lf 4s. per month. On this nndeiBtandiisg, the anay^ 
again inarched forward and reached Issus, the |art 
town of Cilicia on the sea-coast Here the Hiipa of 
Cyrus bre^ht up some reinforcementej and among 
them Chebjpdphus, the Spartan genmh ^th 700 mdhL 
Beyond were ‘‘the gate* of Cilicia and Syria,” two 
fortresses about five hundred yards apart, with a 
stream flowing between them. And this apertute, 
being the only entrance into Syria, was one of the 
most defeiisible positions in the whole march, Cyrus 
had appointed his fleet to meet him here to assist in 
forcing it But the one fortress had been abandoned 
by Syennesis, and the other by the outpost Ahco- 
comas ; and the Grecian army passed through ihese 
gates also unchallenged. They advanced along the 
c^ast to Myriandrus, a Phesnician settlement This 
was the last time, for many a long day, that any of 
them were destined to look upon the sea. Heve two 
of the Greek captains deserted in a meiftiant veesbL 
But Cyrus had the adroitness to “m^e ^i^”jg}lt 
olJjlft^.c^u^t^ee. He addresjied the tarmy, and 
showed that he might easily have the dese^fteys cap- 
tured by his war-galleys, but that he abstamed tumi 
doing so. "Let them go, therefcae,” said he» f^ind 
remember that they have behaved worse to me thaaEtl 
have to them.” The Gr^s, ^ven such ah had before 
been disiiiclined to the expedition, on seeing the gene^ 
xosity of Gyrusi now acoompanied him with gmater ' 
pUjimtTi and cheerfudnees. Twelve dayif mepah 
tids poiiit htooght them to the laqp& town of Thi^ 
jwme» on the banks of the ^uphraten Befo a hi^ 
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made, and Cyrtm fomali j announced to the Greek 
’caftakte^ tliat hie uiarch was directed to Babylon, 
agitot the Great King. The eoldiera, hearing this, 
Mi or feigned anger, and declared that vonki 
JX 0 ? go forward without a handBoxno preaei^ Oyrua 
at once promised to give every man five minas of 
silver (£20) as soon as they should reach Babylon ; 
and, while they were debating on the offer Meno pexw 
suaded his men to earn favour with Cyrus d)y crossing 
the Euphrates before the rest had made answer. They 
followed his advice, and crossed the river at once. 
Cyms was delighted. He sent high commendations 
to the soldiers and secret presents to Meno ; and then 
marching himself through the river, he was followed 
by all the army. In passing the stream no one was 
we^ed above the breast ; 4nd the people of Thapsacus 
deelsied that the river had never b^ore been fordable 
on foo€ Every one said that it was a divine pro- 
vh^mc^ and the river clearly made way for C;^8 
as the fixture ki^.” After crossing the Euphrates, the 
CyteSaas nferdied for nine days along its left bank 
^ tifey came to the river Araxes, one of its afiiu* 
ents^ where they halted, and collected provisions from 
the ^villages to serve them in the desert which they 
wei# sow entering. For fivc^ days hence they passed 
through what X^ophyn calls Arabia," a country 
^ level as tha sea and fiili of wormwood. AU the other 
ihmbs were aromaHc, and there was not a tree to be 
alfem Mm they found wild asses, ostriches, bustanii, 
end antcjjiopea. The hememen of the army bad some 
Mfcri vrfth these, The^fband the Sesh of the wiU 
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ass like yemson, but more tendei^ tind that of Xbfu 
bastard delicious. The ostrich by its runiung flight 
entirely b(iat thenii and not onn could be oau|^|. 
They halted at the river Maecae, and again laid iu 
provisiotta before entering for a second time the desert, 
which lasted for a march of thirteen days, during 
which boasts died for want of fodder, com and 

the soldiers lived entirely on flesh. Cyrus passed 
along over rtbis part of the way with the utmost ex- 
pedition/ The marches were forced ; and at one place 
where the l^agg^ige-waggons had stuck in some mod, 
Cynia impatiently ordered the Persian nobles who 
were round him to oi^ist in extricating them. In 
an instant tliey doifed their purfde cloaks, and, all 
arrayed as they were in splendid vests and ein* 
broidored trousers, and with their gold chains and 
braoelets on, the;*' plunged into the mire and exe* 
cuted his orders. ^ 

The “ Anabasis was now nearly concluded. They 
came to Pylic, or the Gates/’ a defile leading fmm 
Mesopotamia into the Babylonian territA'y, oidlf a 
hundred and eight north of the great chyf 
posite to this, over the Euphrates, was a town ejdkd 
Channande, from which the soldiers, on rafts, got pr6^ 
visions, and wine made from dates. Here, on 
of the eonclusion of the maml^ the safety the whole 
anny was endangered by a brawl betireen the soldisrs 
oC Meno and those of Clearchua. They were with 
appeased by Cyn^, who aasmd tibiiln that 
«4f anything goes wrong with yon Oteiflts, aB ihena 
nalim whom you sen about you will inatanliy hh^ 
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more hostile then eveu the army of the Great 

King,’" 

it wWt the natives who were %ith Cyrus oon- 
tinueti remarkably ikithM to him, even now that it 
was gfettiog gather iier ygug w yrk ; for they were evi*' 
dently close to the Kingfe army, and the country 
around them had been cut up by cavalry and the 
forage burnt One noble Persian, however, by name 
Orontoa, endeavoured at this monicmt to«go over to 
Artaxerxea. This man was a born traitor ifnd syco- 
phant. On two previous occasions he had alternately 
plo^»ed against Cyrus and whined to him for foigzve- 
nees. He now volunteered to go out on m^opnajssance, 
and at the same time sent off a letter to the Kingi 
saying that he was going to come over to him with a 
thousand of ths Cyreian horse. But the messenger to 
whom he intrusted this document«took it to Cyma 
Oim&t€« was arrested and taken into Cyrus’s tent, 
where he was tried by a council of seven Persians 
and dearchus. According to the mport of Xenophon, 
tjjm gra^y and temperately stated the case against 
dhd the council unanimously condemned him to 
death. Orontes was led away to the tent of a confi- 
dd^tial eunuch, and **no man afterwards saw him 
flitber aMve or dead.’" ^ 

Cyrus now advancefi cautiously for three days 
tbs Bahyienian territory. At the end of the 
|faiid day’s march he held a midnight review of his 
axpaolliig that tike King would give him bat& 
Weazt^day^ He found that he had a tom 0 ! 12,90B 
0lwetee and 10^^000 nativea. Beports of hbm royal 
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BTmy represented them as 1|206,000 strong ! Ba4 
<Jyms addressed the generals and capiaixu of the 
Greeks, and assured thorn that the difference of 
bers was of no importanca He said^ ** 1 wMi tell 
from experience what you will bare to eneormtei^ 
vast numbers and plenty of sliouting and iioisa If 
you stand firm, I am really ashamed to tell you what 
poor creatures you will find these natives to be. Only 
be men, and I will make those of you who wish to go 
home th\3 envy of your countrymen ; though I hope 
that many of you will elect to remain in my service,” 

The next day there was no appearance of the Kiiig| 
but they came on a tremoh which had been dug tp 
impede their progresa It was 30 feet broad and IB 
deep, and stretched for more than 40 miles across the 
plain of Babylon, leaving a passage of only 20 fbet 
between itself an/l the Euphrates. But even thie 
laboriously-constructed obstacle was made useless by 
being left undefended ; and the Cyreiaii army marol^ 
quietly through the narrow passage, and oonoloded tbs 
day without seeing the ^emy. Cyrus iSow sent fer 
Silanua, the chief soothsayer of the Qredco, aadd pea- 
aented him witli 3000 darics (je3600), beeause on^the 
eleven^ day previous he lisd foretold that thwKhig 
would not fight withii\ ten daya Cyrus had than 
said, "If your prophecy eom^s true I wifl give you 
ten talents ; Ibr unless tiie King wHhiik tmiBsys 
1^ will not fight at all*’ 

li was quite natursl now for om lo iuppali^ 
Aafe JkrtsaLemMi had abandoned the ^aa nf iyd»taue% 
So ftom thm tbs army advanced bx Ipeat ocdai^ iiiatig 
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•f^he mou^fi antis piled an beasts of burden, and 
Cjms blmaelf nding at ease in a chariot. Bat at noon 
on the next day hat one after their leaving the txenoh, 
when th^ wen at a plaee called <!;piiaxa,* a mounted 
sc&it came in at fall apoed, shouting both in Greek 
and Perrian that the King was coming np with a vast 
army in battle array. In hot haste they began to 
form, thinking that the King would be upon them 
before tliey should have time to get into^rank. But 
it was not till the afternoon that tliey got wight of, 
hist, a white doud dust, second, a sort of blackness 
in Jhe plain, next a dasliing of brass ; and then the 
qpeam and lines of men became vidbla It was a 
mighty mass. On their left, o])po6ite the Greeks, 
were cavalry in white annour, troops with wicker tar- 
gebi, and Egyptians with long wooden shields reach- 
ing to their feet, while before th| line at intervals 
were sifythed chariots to cut through the ranks of their 
0{]|)OQ6nis. In the centre was tlie Great Kinj» sur- 
founded by a close phalanx. But though in the centre 
of^his owndine, that line was so immense that he was 
aatndly b^nd the extreme left of the army of Gyms. 
Depute what Cyras bad said about the shouting of the 
they now came on quietly enougli with a slow 
step* 

The right of the Cy|eian line,^ resting on the Eu- 
phsates, consisted of tlm Greeks, commaxided in their 

> 

%* .H!bb iMuae U nvurhen mentioned by Xenopho^ The 
araiM iX fwM^fielde en '<dUn left at lint muettlei It is 
yh«* e, «}. TlMipot wm sbest Ifijr 

(ji W i Mtfl M B i Batfieii. ' e . 
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sercral diviaioiis by ' Clearchoa^ ProxenuB, 
others. To the left of t^em was the natire fcnrce^ 
under Arueus, a Peisiati general, on extreme 
and with Cyrus cpmxnanding in person in the ceiitiu 
This young pretender to the throne of Persia seei&ed 
fuU of hope and enthusiasm, and despised all precau- 
tions. While all others wore helmets, he funsented 
himself for the battle with his head iincoTered. 

Hiding along the fixmt of his line with a small staff, 
he came to wliere the Greeks were stationed, and 
catling out to Clearchus, told him to lead his troops 
against the enemy’s centre, where the King was, antd 
strike there ; “ for if,” he said, “ we are viotarioos In 
tliat quarter, the day is ours.” As the event showed, 
this onier was sound enough ; and if Clearekus had 
had suflficieiit contempt for his opponents to cany it 
out, probably the ^ui-se of sal>8equent history would 
have been changed. But in order to do so, the* Gredu 
wouL^bave had to pass before the entire line ci ihe 
enemy (less than lialf a mile distant) with their right 
or unshielded side exposed, Sec^ondly, obey would 
run the risk of being outflanked on the extr^fio 
owing to the great length of the enemy's line.< Uudhr 
these circumstances, Clearehus determined in his own 
mind to stick to tho river, which proteoted hte right 
flank, and to cbaige where was. So he metely 
replied to Cyrus that ^^he would see ihsA att went 
right." 

In the meanwhile Xenophon (who ia m>w lor tHre 
first time mentioned) rode up to Oyros^asMl arimd if ht 
had any commands. CyriUcdneoled hhn Co leH flii 
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lafti that tlio pmena of aapi^oa.ww 
Just tlioii a lioiao was hoard in the raidcs, and on the 
Pdiioa asking what it was, Xenophon told him that 
bie Greeks were passing the watchword of the day, 
‘♦9upiter tho Prosorver and Vic4K)ry.” On hoanrig 
this, Cyrus said, “I accept it with all iny heart,” and 
rode away to bis own station. 

The Greeks now sang the pa^n, and Ixagau to advance 
^^inst tho cnomy. As they ndvancei^ their line 
fluctuated a little, and those who were tiirown out 
began to nm, and gradually all took to running, at 
the same time raising thoir well-known sJiout to Mars, 
and rattling their spearc against their shields. The 
moral offibet oi' thw, a8t<jun(ling..cli^»i;<t..^w«is too much 
to Umir native opponents. Before tho (irtmks had 
got within a Ikiw^’shot of them they turned and Eud» 
and even the drivers of the scythed chariots leapt 
down ind ran away, leaving their horsfjs to nin Avlldly 
aihottg friends and foes alike. The entire left wing of 
the King’s army was routed, and tho Greeks pursued 
them on aaa on, w'iihout losing a man, — ^but uselessly, 
neeauee Uie centre, with Artaxerxes in the midst, was 
stUl untottched .« 

Cyrus observed with satishu^tion the victorious 
course of tlie Greeks; and those a}>oat liim, with I 
pren^turefy saluted Idm as king, 
But he was not earned away. He kept his body- 
guard of 600 horsemen drawn up in close rank, and 
*ateadUy watched the movements of Artaxerxes. Pre- 
tiie Great Song, as no one attacked him in 
. Jlmired si|^ of wheeiioft sound, as if to take ths 
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Gredu in the reai^ On thia Gyrus moved down n^k^ii 
him, and, charging fiercely with his 600 horse, broke 
through and routed the 6000 cavalry that formed the 
body-guard of the King, and killed thmr commander 
with his own hand. the eagerness of pursuit liis 
horsemen got dispersed, and only Cyrus, accompanied, 
by a bandful of men — chiefly those who were oall^ 
his table-companions — bore straight on to the spot 
where Artaxerxes was exposed to view with a little 
band arcKind liim. Maddened with excitement, Cyrus 
cried out, 1 sco the man ! and, rushing at his bro- 
ther, struck him an ill-aimed blow with his lance, 
wounding him slightly through the breastplate^ At 
the same moment Cyrus himself was pierced by a 
javelin under the eye, and falling from his horse, wes 
slain. Eight of his chiefs fell around him, and bis 
faithful eunuch, seping him fall, threw himself on the 
body, and clasping it in his arms, was put to^death* 
The head and the right hand of Cyrus were cut 
end all bis native troops, composing the left wing of 
the army, took to flight, and retreated to tiheir camp 
of the night before, a distance of eight miles frOSm the 
battle-field. Thus ended the battle of Ounaxa 
tember 3, 401 b.o.) and the expedition of Cjmta 
M first sight there Jis a halo of loman^ over the 
unlike thi^it which Jge 

^ generous 

pubes in our nature prompt us to take the side of a 
gaUantly-maintained but unfortunate cause, so it & 
dflikniH not to sympathise with young Cyrus and hia 
Qre6k% as against the Pezsian Kmg mA sves^ 
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ifliSming iDBAseB of inferior troops. And yet, alter 
all^ the attempt, however boldly devised and ably 
d§nied ont, was only an act of treason withont any 
ad^uate jnstiftcation. The expedition of Cyrus was 
prompted by no patriotic or public motive, but solely 
by personal ambition of the most selfish kind, and 
was nothing short of fratricidal in its intent, being 
directed against a brother, who, as far as we know, 
had done Cyrus no wrong, except that of being his 
senior, and of having been chosen for the thinne. In 
the guilt of these motives the Greeks were not impli- 
cated ^ they were engaged on a false pretence, and 
were not informed of ’the real nature of the service on 
which they were to be employed till it was virtually 
too late to withdraw from it. On the other hand, 
they were not fighting for a cause, but for jwy ; th^ 
were^not Uke the Ja<» *45,” but were 

m^ecoiaries, whom *Cyr«8 hail retoined, just as an 
Indian prince might retain a body of European 
soldiers, as likely to beat a very disproportionate 
number of^iis oountiymen. And yet there was some-^ 
tfaangIBne in the relatiotiship between Cyrus and the 
Greeks ; it was not entirely based upon eonsideTationa 
of money, but consisted greaUy in personal attach- 
ment. Cyrus, young as he jiras, had sufficient groat- 
neas of character to inspire many of the Greek captains 
witih to enthusiasm for his person. They "served him, 
fs Xenophon tells ns, partly fre^m regard, and partly 
{^use they hail an ttnaginative notion that great 
tMngi were to be achieved in his service. / Cyrus, 
UMdSto most Orientals, had the good sense to see 
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policy of perfect good faitli to his frionda ; he led 
Greeks to rely on him implicitly, and, unlike one with 
despotic traditions, he treated tlmm as citusens, on a 
basis of fair reasoning between man and mam Many 
a trait does Xenophon record of his behaviour en ion 
CAXinarade, It is true that all this time he was on his 
promotion, and tlterefore on his best behaviour. But 
there was something really Napoleonic in his ascend^ 
amsy ^ovor, nuuda frf men- Those powers, thus 
early manifested, might have had a Ibnnidabie influ- 
ence on tile aifairs of uiatLkiud. Xenophon justly 
thinks that no one who had sat on the throne of 
Persia since the gieat Cyrus could have compared 
in ability witli Cyrus the younger. Mr Grote is of 
opinion that, if he had succeeded in his enterprise, he 
would suc(‘,ossfully have played tlie game of employing 
the Greeks againsl^ each other, and that, forestalling 
the work of Macedonia, ho would* have desiroyW the 
indopendonco of Greece by subjugating her to Persia. 

th e wholo^ then, it may have been of ady^^^e iio 
the interests of civilisation that Cle^hifs did not 
isttex foiklK Idle hatUe of Cunaxa, 



CHAPTER IfL 

THIS KfiTREAT OF THK TEN THOURAND (f^.EKS 
TO THE SUOliE OP THE EUXINE. 

The Groekfl haviiipf pursued for about three miles their 
unprofitable victoiy over the loft witig of the King*H 
army, halir^ ; when they perceived tl)c enemy advanc- 
ing towards them from the direction of th(»ir own 
lines* ^ They immediately formed, ^with the Euphrates 
ip their rear, and having sung the pa^an, chargwh 
The Persians fled with even greater precipitancy than 
bcfoiu The Greeks followed, without overtaking them, 
till the fltin set, when they stopped and resolvo<l to 
marA back to their tents. On arriving there, they 
found that the camp had been jdundered by the Xing's 
troops, anti that all their provisions were gone. They 
lay down fasting, having h^d neither dinner nor sup- 
per during the day. f^ut as yet they had not heard a 
word of the death of Cyrus. They believed him to be 
» victorious, as they had been, and they looked forward 
to the morrow to bring them the reward of all their 
labours. 

At eunrise a message eamc ftrom Arissua, the Peiriaa 
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^general of Cyras, ^bo bad fled back with the xiatXVaii 
jurmy to the camp from which they had come two days 
'before, saying that Cyrus was dead, and that if the 
Greeks would join him he would take them b^ to 
the coast of Asia Minor, but that he would not wi&t 
for them more than twelve hours. To this Clearchui 
replied, Would that Cyrus were alive ! but since he 
is no more, tell Ariseus tliat we have beaten the Single 
army, and that if he comes to us we will set him on 
the throne of Persia.** While awaiting an answer to 
this proposal, the Greeks slaughtered the bullocks and 
asses which had drawn their waggons, and with them 
made a breakfast. 

Ariseus had not heart enough to avail himself of the 
chance which was offered him. He told the Greeks 
that the other ^Persians of higher rank than himself 
would never let hiq^ be king. But he swore solemnly 
to guide the Greeks in safety hack* He said fmit it 
would be impossible to return by the route cm whic^ 
they had come, for they would not he able to get 
inovisions for the desert, hut that they muslego by the 
northern route, which lay through fertile <M>]ii|rieSL 
To begin with, he led them eastwards into the 
Ionian territory. This was an i^yial plain, 
villages, and which, under certain cireumstances, 
iiave been a trap fmr an anny,^or it lay between 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and was divided into {Mqal- 
ielognuns by the wall of Media find four auccMSSfiive 
«hi|H3anfiis running aerofis from the one xt?er to thd* 
other. No doubt Axiom was right in spying tk# 
eaoaDe would he Iff ^ ^ ^ deeerte of 
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M&opotaxma mA Ai&bia. Bat it is not likely that he 
' really meant to ondoEgo all the difficulties of conduct* 
^ the Chceeks home by way of the XigEia In all 
probability be used the offer of the Greeks to intimidate 
ArtaxerxeS) and to obtain an amnesty for himself on 
condition of abandoning his allies, which, in fact, he 
Immediately did. 

In the mean time ^e yacillation of the Forsians was 
wonderful. They not only did not attach the Greeks, 
but instead of starving them in the barren country, 
^ey admitted them within tlxe wall of Media, where 
they could get plenty of provisions, and where they 
might have U8e<l the canals and rivers as defences, 
which would have enabled them to hold an almost 
impregtiable position, (|nd where they might have 
made a military settlement threatening the very exist* 
enee of the reigning dynasty, l^sently this danger 
to have occurred to the Persianii, and with it 
tiho expediency of ** making a .golden bridge for a 
S/mg enemy.'* For they sent Tissaphemes the satrap 
to profes^Mendly feelings for the Greeks, and to offer 
to eitort them back to Greece. Under his guidance 
Greeks crossed two of the canals, ^nd arrived at 
a town on the Tigris a little below Bagdad, 
'mjwi- they received &ls6 information that the Penuaus 
going to destroy^be bridge over the Tigris. This 
luiNrii waa fikbrieated with the view of hurrying them 
, OtEt of Babylonia, lest at the last moment tlxey should 
*l!^lve to settle than^ Hie mse wws succeelful, fpr 
Oreeks guarded the bridge during, a and neJ|t 
it irith ^ 
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Harmg been got fairly over the ^Tigrifi into im 
province of Media, they were conducted north-west- 
ward, along the river, by Tissaphemea, for ten days^ 
partly through a desert country, and with only two 
remarkable inoidente : hrst, that they met an illegiti- 
mate brother of Artaxerxes bringing up a laige army 
to assist him, and who halted his troops to see the 
Greeks pass by. Clcarchus, being aware of this, made 
his men mait^h two abreast, so that his line seemed 
almost interminable, and ins])irod respect in the minds 
of the natives. Second, that on arriving at some 
villages which were tlie private property of Parysatis 
(the queen-mother, who had favoured the cause of 
Cyrus), Tissaphumes allowed the Greeks, instead of 
purchasing provisions in thep, to plunder them. 

Soon after iliis tliey arrived at the river Zab, wliicli 
flows into the Tigrjs. On its banks they rested, and 
here Cleorchus resolved to have a conferenod with 
Tissaphemes, in order, if possible, to put a stop to t^ 
feelings of mutual suspicion which had evidently been 
arising between the Greeks and th^r Peisiaa eondoe- 
tors. The substance of the discussion which tooki{)lace 
is put by Xenophon into the form of elaborate AJpeedm 
on each side; and he represents 'l^tssapherilM^ga^ 
professing the most pure imd beautifbl motives, 
wound up with an Oriental cor^plimant to the 
saying that while the Great King idone was sUiMiii^ 
wear tiie upright turban * on his head, any oth^ man, 
who had tiie Gredks on his side, wear it in hid' 
heari’* This inuendo, juohabjy used |p 

^Qiieof the inaigida of royalty in ittwinit Pom ^ 
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meant that TiBaaphemes had such an admixatiou 
fat the Oreeka that he could not quite talinquiah the 
id<^ of making himself king by their assistance. It 
was in aUusion to the offer which had been refuHed by 
Xfisem} and the delicate oomplinxent Beeme to have 
worked so powerfully with Clearchus as to have entirely 
thrown him off his guard. In spite of all remon- 
strances of cautious persons, he accepted an invitation 
to go to a still more confidential interview with Tissa- 
phernes within the Persian lines, and he persuadetl 
four generals, including Proxenus and Meuo,and twcmty 
captains, of the Greeks, to accompany him. 

No sooner had they arrived at tlie tent of Tiasapheiv 
nes than all the captains and the small guard of honour 
tliat accompanied them ycre cut down, and the gene^ 
raid were seized and bound and sent up to the King. 
Four of them were iinmediaUdy^ put to death by 
beheatfing. Meno alone had his bfe granted to him, 
p^bably on account of certain traitorous communica- 
tions which he had previously held with Tissaphenics. 
Xenophonf after mlating these events, sketchi^s in a 
maatedy way the chaiucterB of the different generals, 

H tisea Mono as a bad and fal^c man. Ha 
th apparent satisfaction, that Meno was 
put to death with lingering tortures. This 
s dud to thMstili powerful influence of the 

.to We Biwo'l, 
tQVWSStljJl WJW W*i 
CjW M}dl 

the mean time, onoiof the guard of bonoor having 
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eac«pc4f wounded, £i*oni Uio massacre, brought ihf 
news of it, and of the arrest of the generals, to the 
Greek camp. The receipt of this inteUigeuce caused 
great panic and depression in the little army, who 
reflected that" they were isolated in a hostile aud 
treacherous country, a thousand miles ftom haia% 
without guides or commissariat, with many large mYem 
before them, and the enemy's cavalry all round. '^Be* 
fleeting,^ says Xenophon, on these ciioumstances, 
and being dishearteiiud at them, few tasted food for 
that evening, few kbidled fires, and many ^d not 
come to the place of anna during the night, but lay 
down to rest where they severally happened to be, 
unable to sleep for sorrow and longing for their 
country, their [mrents, their ]^iv6S, and their children, 
whom they never expected to see again/' The feelings 
of the Greeks at this unhappy moment might l>e com- 
pared, to some extent, wiUl those of our own betrayed 
army , at Gabul in 1842, when on the eve of their 
despairing attempt to regain Bzitish India through t^fce 
mountains, the snow, and the enemy. But ^he Gre^s 
had better grounds of hope left to them, for thei$ miti- 
taiy pre$Hffe was quite unimpaired. They had not lost 
a man except by foul and treacberons 
had never yet found the native troops, in 
numbersy able to stand up agjdnst them. . 

^^ut it seemed as if there were only 
'^whoee mind those encouraging thoughts mj^jgeeted 
thanmdves. And that man was Xano^bqm But % . 
him, it seemed likdy that the. Grades irould haiS 
abandemad themadves to unredsting dai^Mur; Xsssqh 
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himself coiiAid«f«d that in the hoar of patde he 
received a special inspiration and * divine impnlse to 
aoh He talk ne that in the dreadful night following 
tSie murder of the genemle he was visited by a dream* 
He^dreained that his hither’s house had been set on hie 
by l^htmng* Full of Gieek superstition, be asked 
hims^f the interpretation of this dream. On the one 
hand, he ^lought tliat it might be interpreted favour- 
ably, as indicating light from Jupite^” l3n the 
other hand, he reflected that, as J upiter is •King, it 
might poj^nd destruction from the King of Persia,*’ 
Witli practical good sense he ailds, in his account of 
the matter, that a dream can l>eat be interpreted by 
what follows it ; and what actually A>llow©d in this 
<Mi8e was that Xenophon fj^rang up, awoke the surviv- 
ing genefrals and captains' of the Greek fomo, and in 
spirited language addressed them* ^ 

He rSminded his countiymen of their late easy vic- 
toiy over the King’s troops at Cunaxa, and of the glo- 
rmus resistance made by their forefatliers ,io the armies 
of and Solamis. He 

pointe4 out the utter perfidy and falseness of every 
one of the Persians, now that Gyms was dead, and he 
Impressed upon them that they muc/t trust to 
tbemselves, and to nothing but their own 
sin9^db|pr dcdiveranee. '(he circumstances under which 
peculiar: the rmnoval of Clearchus hod 
army to a democracy, and in such a body 
^Skrmaoning and skilfal oratory were sure to be efise- 
By nkjeans of them, Xenophon, in this iiudii%ht 
dMbato, tallied ibelmarto«of all like imaxit^ tlu^ 
a. d voi viii. c 
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tmaBiinously adopted Uie arrangexikeBta beet ealeolatrd 
to secure their retreet 

^ext day, having burnt their carriages and tents, 
and all superfluous baggage, and having dined, they 
formed themselves into a hollow square, with the bag* 
gage*l>earera in the centre. Cheirisophua, as being a 
lacedtemonian, was put in command of the front ; four 
of the captains were choson to command the flanks; 
while XeiiQplion and Timasion, as the two youngest, 
took clir.rgo of the rear, lu this order they crossed the 
Zab, marching so as to follow iipwarrls the left bank 
of the Tigiia. The cowanlly Persians did not dare to 
dispute with them the }»asgage of the Zab ; but as soon 
as they were marching on the other side, two hundred 
cavalry, and four hundreii archers ami slmgers, come 
after them to harass their rear. Some Greeks were 
wounded, and they had no means of retaliation, having 
neither horsemen nor slingera Xenophon, however, 
actually made a sally on foot with a few men against 
the Persian cavalry, who, Instead of cutting him off, 
turned and fled as soon as he appeared. The Greek 
army, thus harassed, only marched two and^a 
miles diuing the day, when they got to some villages. 
ITere Xenophon set to work to make use of 
which, he said, the enemy had given thenau 
horses that they had with them he organised..^ amaU 
troop of fifty cavaliy, and he got together as nup^f ns 
two hundred Bhodiana, skilled in using the iding with 
leaden bullets instead of stones. Ditnng a day^a hut 
these preparations were completed^ and 
starting very eai^ in the mcniiing, got over m dlMp 
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which lay in their course before the stupid 
PersiaBe had taken any measures to stop them. When 
they were fairly over, the attack on their rear was 
reooiiuiieniced, but this time with 1000 cavalry and 
4000 archers and slingers. The Greeks, Itowever, did 
i not as before passively endure the annoyances of the 
enemy. The trumpet souuded, the lifty horsemeu 
charged, the slingers plied their weaixms, and the in- 
fantry advanced to thoir support. Tlie na^ves at once 
fled in confusion to the ravine, leaving inany»dead on 
the field, whose bodies the Greeks mutilated in order 
to strike terror into the* enemy. 

They were now allowed without molestaiion to 
reach the banks of the Tigris, where they found an 
ancient deseitod city, with massive walls. Ihis the 
Greeks called Larissa, which was a common name for/ 
the ancient Pela^pan towns with ^(jlopean masonry 
in The&aly and elsewhere. But it has conjee- 
tu^ that the name really told them w*as A1 Kesen, 
an^ that the city was the Hesen of Scripture. At the 
present da^it is called Nimriid; and it was here, on 
the sit^ of the Nineveh of antiquity, that M r Diyanl 
brought to light so many interesting rr5mains of llie 
Assyiian empire. A further march of eighteen 
miile^^cmdueted the Greeks to anoth(5r deserted city, 
wittek they understood be*caUed Mespila. It was 
need^ opposite the modem Mossul, and appears to 
* have been originally a continuation of the once cxdossal 
Ifiuievekor Ninos. These dties, or city, had been de- 
veeteled by Cyrus the Great, and abandoned about one 
hundntd and flity years before Xenophon came there. 
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During the next day’s march, mrhkh 'was twMita 
miles, Tissaphemes came upon them in force, fia had 
with him his own cavalry, all the native troops who 
had served under Cyrus, and who had marched eo long 
as comrades to the Greeks, the division of Oroiites,\he 
King’s son-in-law, and that additional army which had 
been brought up by the King’s illegitimate brother, and 
which the Greeks had seen before. These vast masses 
of men surrounded the Greeks like a cloud on wvmy 
side ex(»pt the front. They never cliarged, howevw, 
and only used missiles. The Rhodian slingers and 
the Greek bowmen immediately answered with the 
utmost efTeet, never missing a shot in such dense ranks, 
and the Persians presently retreated on all sides. 

The next day the Greeks altered to some extent 
disposition of their force, as the single hollow square 
was found too inflexible in cases of narrow roads, hills, 
or bridges. For more easy adaptation to such^^cireum^ 
stances, they formed six companies of one hundred meii 
each, subdivided into smaller companies of twonty>hve, 
each under its own officer, with directionff> to fidl be- 
hind or close up as the exigencies of the marcls mig^ 
requira In this form they marched for four days, and 
on the fifth came to some hills. On commeuc^g ibe 
ascent they found the enemy on the heights abdi^tibin^ 
and they saw the native- offictrs flogging on tibmr inflii 
to attack them with darts, stones, mid arrows ^ liftsy 
were wounded, and their advance was hindered tdMl 
they had succeeded in sending up a dstaAmint &€& 
thefr right wing to occupy a height above 
who, thus threatened, desisted attack^ 
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aUofred tiw Oredks to gftin a place which Xenophoi) 
descrtbee as palace amid villages,” which can still 
be ideatifiad * in the modem Z4khti. It was a satrap's 
p^ac6» jft cas^^, (Sfurrounded by ^e aptr 

Here they stayed three 
» days, tezidixig the wounded, and ei^oyiug the satrap's 
atcoea ctf ptovisionB and wine.. As soon as they started 
again Tisec^hemes was upon them. But they reached 
a village, which served them as a defensive work, and 
enabled them to keep the enemy off. When night 
earner the Persians drew back for six miles, because 
their horaes were always picketed at night by foot-ropes 
(lust as in India at the present day), and could not be 
got ready suddenly \ so they kept a long way off to 
avmd sui^rise. The Greeks took advantage of this, 
and stole a march upon them in the night, and did not 
see them for two days. 

On libe fourth day from Z&khili they found the 
eneViy in front of them, on an eminence which com- 
manded the road. Cheirisophus halted the men and 
sent for Xenophon, who came galloping up from the ^ 
reef* it was obviously necessary to dislodge the Per- 
from their front, as Tissaphemes with his anny 
waa ewiag up behind. Xenophon offered to take a 
ssiesImBtaoliment from the van and centre of the army, 
andJ$ckle a height whi(di^mi]^<lcd the hill on which 
^ aaemy were posted, lie proceeded to do so, and 
1^ itatives, seeing what was intended, detached some 
troops to occupy the summit before tlie 

Ainsworth's *TTavela in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
p 144. 
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Greeks. There was thus a perfect race between the 
detachments, each struggling to got up the hill befoie 

the other, and each cheered on by the shouts of its 

• 

own army. The Greeks, by great exertions, won the 
rar'C and occupied the summit, and the natives at oSioe 
di8{>ersed from their position on the line of march, 
leaving the passage clear. A little incident which 
o(M^urred during this operation shows the democratic 
spirit of thp Gretjk army. While Xenophon was riding 
up the ascent and encouraging the infantry, one of the 
soldiers cried out, “ It*s not fair, Xenophon, for you to 
be riding, while I have to go on foot and carry my 
shield.” In an instant Xenophon jumped from his 
horse, seized the man’s shield, and took his place in 
the rank, struggling on with the rest. But hk heavy 
horseman’s corselet distress^ him ; and the other sol* 
diers abused the (discontented one, and threw stemes a|t 
him, till he was glad to resume his shield, and Xeno- 
phon remounted. Cheirisophus and the army marched 
onward to some villages on the Tigris, where Xenophon 
with his detachment rejoined them. The rGreeks were 
now in perplexity, for before them lay high moit^tains, 
and on their lefb the Tigris was very deep, and they 
could see cavalry on the other side. The geoBOi^ iNdd 
a council of war, and carefully (j^uestioued their pmmm 
as to the different routes. «rhey learned that to go 
eastwards would lead them to Susa and Ecbatana, the 
summer rosidence of Artaxerxee; o\^r the Tigris to the 
left lay the direct |)atb to Lydia and Ionia ; Ihe moim- 
taina ip front were in the country of the 
(Kurds), a warlike tribe, net subjeri to the Skeat 
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Kiftgr The route over these mountains would lead 
into the rudi oountcy of Armenia, where the Tigris 
might easily be forded near its source,, and whence the 
&xine, leading tliem to Greece, might be reached. This 
waS the course which it was determined to take, idbeit 
it was now the middle of November, anil full late in 
the year for trying mountain-passes. Starting during 
the last watch of the night, they got c»ver the inter- 
vening ^ain under the cover of darkne^, and thus 
bade adieu to Tissaphemes and his Persians. • All the 
light-armed men were placed in the front under 
CheirisophuB, who led them over the first summit 
before the Kurds had perceived their approach. 
Marching slowly on, they occupied some villages which 
lay in the recesses of the mountains, and which the 
inhabitants evacuated, r^^sing to listen to all pro- 
posals of amity. The rear under X^iophon, consisting 
of heavy-armed men and baggage, only got up after 
nightfi^, and suffered slightly &om an attack of the 
Kurds, which might have been serious if it had been 
made in gistater force. Thus,” says Mr Ainsworth, 
^Hheyaooomplished their entrance into Kurdistan with- 
out opposition, and crossed one of the most defensible 
passee which they were destined to meet. This is the 
poiiit where the lofty mountain-chain — now designated 
as Jeb^i Jddf, and theosame, according to Chaldean, 
Syriac, and Arabian traditions, as that on which the 
Ark tested — comes down to the very flood of the Tigris, 
^hieh it endoses in an almost impassable barrier of 

fodfe." N 

T|m <€h!eel^ quartered* themselves for the night in 
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the Kurdiah houaes, which they £o«md weQ stocfceil 
with provisions^ and with an abundance of copp^ pota. 
The liiils all round were lit up with the ct 

the peopla In the morninp^ the generals detemined io 
diminish their encumbrances by abandoning the greener 
]>art of their baggage -cattle and all their Pexsian 
prisoners. Having given an order to this offeet^ they 
took their stand at a narrow place on the march, and 
ini^cted alj that was being taken onwards. They thiSi 
turned back whatever was not desirable to be brought^ 
but Xenophon implies that some pretty female cap^ 
tives were smuggled through. 

For the next two days the Greeks advanced, through 
storm and rain and the guerilla attacks of the Kurds, 
till they came to a place where further progress seemed 
impossible, w a lofty pass ^ front was occupied by 
the enemy. But they had made prisoners of two o£ 
the natives, and these were separately questioned as to 
the existence of auy other route. 

there was any, and he was then put to deatfe^^jy 
efk ^rcfer Vmtr^ who at once ofTered to conduct tiiem 
round by another road, but said that there one 
height commanding it which must be occupied be£cu^ 
hand. Two thousand Greeks volunteei^ for Itbis 
service and started in the evening, while Xenophon 
made a feint of marching along the direct rout^ whidh 
caused the Kurds to commence it>lliiig down masses of 
atone upon it from above, an amusement* widch thf‘Y 

* 8tone*roOing as a mode of aitackingthe travellar seems 
in vtogue among Ihe Kwrdish monntain-piasuB. Malor MHhngSlk, 
in his * Wild Life among the Eoorde* veestds W 
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•(Atinued hanolesdy during the night la tiiu mean 
tiiue poity o£ ^wo Ihouaaad effected their opera- 
tioiL They occupied the height pointed out by thek 
goidOy and in the morning, under cover of the 
ihSj stole on the Kurds who were occupying the 
direct pass, and to the sound of the trumpet, and with 
a eudden war-cry, they routed them. Clieirisophus 
and his men at the first trumpet^note camo along the 
ditfeetroad to assist, but they found tht) position already 
sfvaeaatsd, and the pass clear. Xenc»phon, •however, 
went round by the circuitous route, as it was better 
suited for the baggage-cattle. He had several skir- 
mishes by the way, but at last joined the main body, 
when Cheitisophus and he parleyed with the nativcH, 
who agreed to give up the dead bodies of oil slain 
Greeks in exchange for prisoner who had seiwed as 
guide. Funeral-rites were accordii^gly performed over 

dMcult road near Lake Van, while admiring the brauties of the 
landscape, ** several stones began to roll upon us from the side 
(rf^the jnountaiu. This seeming at first accidental, we hastened 
our pwes widi the view of getting olcar of a dangerous spot; but 
Uo sooner had we advanced a hnndred yards farther on than more 
B€onel^%igan to fall all round u«, while voicfig (M)uld distinctly 
bs hSaid from the heights above. Alarmed at ^fhe prospect of 
bstjQg lapidated to death before the journey was at an end, I 
shsnted to Beheram, showing him a little ri'cek towanls which 
we both made a rush, and where we succeeded in hndiug shelter. 
The stones continued to fall, but, fortunately for us, the rocky 
oMiopy under which We were admirably protected u«. Not 
knowing what might Uappen, 1 resolved, os we could see nothing 
^ the caravan, on firing two shots of niy revolver, which our 
people would take as algnala of distress. The signal was soon 
ilwirw e d by our men, and several detonatioiis of fire-amai 
atamaaeed a speedy reli»L*» 
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those of their comrades who had &llen by the formed* 
able arrows of the Kurds. The privilege of dischaxgiiig 
this meliincholy duty was purchased at the cost of their 
only guide, a heavy sacrifice in an unknown oonnky. 
But, nevertheless, they fought their way gallantly 
through the passes. Whenever the vanguard Was 
opposed, Xenophon ascended the mountains from be* 
hind, and outflanked the enemy; and whenever the 
rear was attacked, Cheirisophus performed a similar 
service from the front. Thus they painfully atlvanced ; 
and on the seventh day after first entering the mono* 
tains they emerged on an open plaih, and saw before 
them the river Centrites (now calle^l the Buht4n* 
chki), which separated Kurdistan from Armenia. Dur^ 
ing these seven days they had suffered more miserks 
than all which the King and Tissaphemes had inflicted 
put together. BuJ now they joyfully rested in the 
villages on the plain, and in all comfort roealled 
the troubles and dangers which they had pass^ 
through. 

The next day anxiety returned, for oye© the river 
(which was two hundred feet broad) they could see 
the opposite hank lined with the cavalry and dn&nitiy 
of the satrap of Armenia, and a large body of KtNb 
was collecting in their rear. The river too seemed to 
be unfordable. But Xenophen in the night had an 
encouraging dream he dreamed that he had been 
bound, but that his fetters fell off of their own accord j 
and next mornings while he was at breakfast, tivb 
young men brought him word that they had di^verod 
a fold in a place whore the rooks would prevent cavaby^ 
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St&si acting. After a Ubaiiim of gratitude to the goda, 
the diepoflitions for crossiiig were mode. (/heirisophuB 
was to lead the vanguard, followe<l by tlie baggage, 
across the ford ; wliile Xenophon with the rearguard 
wSs to make a feint of crossing dii'ectly opposite the 
satrap’s troops, so as to threaten them and engage their 
attention. This plan was carried out, and the native 
troops, seeing two separate forces a]>parently crossing, 
ira?e afraid of being surrounded; and healing the piean 
and the shouts of the men under Chcirisophus, swollen 
hy the voices of the Greek women, of whom there 
were a good many in the army, they were seized with 
panic, and retreateil, leaving the otl»er side of the river 
dear. Xenophon had now only to make a lively 
demonstration against the Kurds who had come to 
attack him, and on their flight he was enabled to lead 
his men with all speed across the true ford, and then 
all the Greeks were safe on the otffer side. 

* They were now on the table-lands of Armenia, and, 
pushing on rapidly in a north-easterly direction, soon 
ixmnded tlse springs of the Tigris, and, passing not far 
to thi, west of Lake Van, came in five or six days’ 
march to a pretty stream which Xenophon calls 
Teleboas, the banks of which were studded with vil- 
lages. Here the satrap Tiiibazus came up with them, 
and inviting a cc^nfereiice vath the generals, he gave 
them leave to pass thcougli the country, on condition 
of their taking only necessary supplies, without 
fuming the villages.. They proceeded accordingly, 
beit^ canstantly followed by the satrap and his troops. 
|li.l»hree days they reaolied the goveznment house of 
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Tinbazas, anxiety about which had pfobably been ta^ 
cause of his conciliating them; and they made them- 
selves at home in the surrounding batnfets. The^r 
were now about 4000 feet above the sea, and it was 
near the end of November. The sight of watch-fires 
in the neig}ilK)UThood; and other signs of hostility 
caused the army to bivouac together in the open air. 
But vast quantities of snow foil during the nighty 
covering mcvu and boosts, and iik the morning they 
were numbed with cold, and Xenophon had to set the 
example of rising to cut firewood. Then th^ iit 
many fires, and the men anointed themselves with 
imguents which they found in the villages. After 
this they sent out a clever Greek captain with somA 
men to recoimoitre, and they succeeded in bringing in 
a Persian captive. This man, being questioned, told 
them what troops ^the satrap had, and that he was 
preparing to intercept tliem in a pass which lay upon 
their line of march. 

With the greatest energy the generals detenoined 
to sally forth and atta<dE Tihbazus where he r/as, befm 
he could occupy the pass. They succeeded ingoing 
so. They surprised his camp among the m€mnl«iai% 
killed some of his men, dispersed the rest, took his 
tent, his horses, and his couches with silver feet, ami 
made })risoners of his Imkers mid cup-hearers. The 
next day they pushed forward with the utmost ex- 
pedition, and got tltrough the pass which was to have 
be^ held against them. * Matehing throng deqi' 
Buow for three days, they came to what is now called 
the Mmcid-sii, being the easterly btam:h of 
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plAates, which they forded, the wate^ not coming above 
their niiddla 

^ Xhiring the next four days they ^ade about fifty 
miles over an exposed plain, frojn the Euphrates to a 
clSster of villages in the Armenian uplands, at a place 
now ealled Khaniis. In these four inarches they 
endured great sutferings. The snow was often six feet 
deep ; theire was a parching north wind wliich blew 
directly in their faces, their provisions wero,very scanty, 
and the enemy from time to time harassed l^ieir rear. 
Added to this, when we remember that they hod only 
ordinary light dress of the Greek — Greek sandals 
with thongs between the toes, and rw atockiTigs — we 
may well admire the hardihood shown by these sons 
of the palsestm. But seveml of them died, as well os 
s&m, and baggage-cattle in large numbers. Many got 
snow-blindness, others lost their toes by mortification, 
and many suffered from what Xenophon calls Imlimia 
(lit^ally ravenous hunger), which, however, does not 
appw to have been a distinctive disease, but only 
excessive faintness and inertia from long fasting in the 
oeddL s^enophon had the greatest difficulty in bring- 
ii^np the stragglers, many of whom wishful to l)e left 
to iheir fata One party of them discovered a hot 
spring, from which it was difficult to get them to 
move. 

Cheinsophus and. the van^piard of course got first to 
the villages^ where they made themselves comfortable 
% 4^0 undOiground houses of the inhabitants, and 
i^eaa» aoeofdtng to the custom of the country, they 
sniped ^^^baaiey- wine ’’•through reeds out of tubs^ 
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which had the grains of barley floating about in Uieir . 
This barley-wine ” is in general considered to have 
been beer, but the terms in which Xenophon describes 
it would seem more applicable to whisky** He says, 
“ The liquor was very strong, u|iless one mixed water 
with it, and a very pleasant drink when one was ac- 
customed to it.” 

The rear came up by degrees, and fared equally well, 
feasting on all kinds of meat which the villagers, who 
had not‘- retreated, hospitably served up to them. 
They found many horses which were being bred aft ^ 
tribute for the (Ireat King, and Xenophon and the 
other officers got a remount. They remained fmr a 
week restoring their exhausted energies, and th^ aat 
forth, taking the head-man of one of the villageft as 

* Mnjor Millingen, in hia ‘Wild Life among the Koords,’ p. 
131, &c., mentions nany customs still existing airong the 
KiitdiMh and Armenian villages, exactly corresponding with the 
descriptions of Xenophon. He fwys, My researches have^ 1 
think, put beyond doubt the accuracy of Xenophon's state* 
merits, and are of a nature to show the historical, geographical, 
and ethnological importance which is to be attached to the 
a(^counts handed down to posterity by that lUustiiouaNrdter. 
Every phrase, every word of his, is found, after an InWvftt of 
twenty 'three centuries, to be of the most sorapu^us sftfteti* 
jtude, leaving no room for doubt and controvert. ” Eindtog in 
one house a cemented cistern, Major Millingen (p. 12$) in- 
quired its use. “The answer wA% that almost every Ihmily 
throughout the country had those things* The Mussulttkane 
make use of the cistern to extract from barlqy a liqiior known 
aU through the East by the name of * bosat,,' n fsrmenfftd 
of malt liquor. The Armenian giaours, my mterlocui^ 
said humoM^y, employ their cisterns to make wine 
‘ mki * fwliiskyh” * 
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guid« ; hut after a day or two this loan, having 
been simck by CheinBophus, ran away. 

Owii]^ to tbia they did not make a very straight 
course during their next nine days’ march, which 
brSught them to the foot of a fonuidable pass, guarded, 
as they could see, by tlie people of the cxjuntry. Here 
a council of war was held, in which some lively banter 
oecurred between Cheirisophus and Xenophon. The 
fcffmer was for marching straight at the^ enemy, and 
cutting their way through ; Xenophon recommended 
that in the night they slioiild send a detachment to 
occupy the heights above the enemy. J^ut this^” h e 

iiffldent 

To this 

Ci^insophUB retortiwi that fe understood the Athe- 
niang ilso were pretty skilful in Stealing the public 
mtiney. Their men in office invariably did so, and doubt- 
JeM Xenophon himself was well skilled in the accom- 
plishment ^ he had better now give them a specimen 
of hi^jpowers.” Xenophon justified the ambiguous 
cojup^iment by producing two natives wjiom he had 
caught by an ambush, and who would serve as guides 
m scaling the mountains. A night expedition was 
^cganiaed^ which was perfectly successful. They oc 
cupied a height, and in the morning descended on the 
frnfe of the enemy, while Cheirisophus attacked them 
Ir hront, so that they were speedily routed with 
slaug^teK. After erecting a trophy on the pass, they 
amobcd over it to 8ohie«welUprovisioned villages. 
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Their next adventure was with the Xaoc^iiana^ a 
people of Georgia, who lived not in Tillages but in 
hill-forts, in whicli all their provisions and eattle 
were stored. The Greeks, after five days’ niarch> 
when their stores were exhausted, came to one of 
these strongholds, which necessity compelled them 
to wish to enter. The only access to this place was 
guarded hy the natives, who rolled down masses of 
trock from above. A system, however, of judicious 
.'feints made hy the Greek captains caused the enemy 
to exhaust their ammunition, and then the Cyieiims 
gained the ascent, which was no longm* defsnded by 
the natives. But a dreadful scene ensued, for the 
Taochian women first threw their children over thd 
precipice, and then leapt to destruction thsmseive<^ 
being followed by the men. One of the Qre^, toying 
to hold back a native chief dressed in a rich gannerat, 
was/^drawn after hftii, and both were da^ed to 
This wholesale and determined suicide prevented the 
army taking many prisoners, but they got plesity of 
cattle and sheep. ■ r- 

From this they passed into the eountiy the 
Chalybes, another Georgian tribe. This people was 
famed in antiquity for traffic in the iron widoh they 
fomid abundantly in their mountains. TIs^ 
thus given their name to' the f* chalybeate ipsixigs ^ of 
modern wateru^-places. Xenophon says thid these 
were the bravest womois that th^ had ezMXHBntered'm 
their, maroh. They earned immense ^pear^ tweniy^Wb 
feet long, and short curved knives, (like the hoo&oress 
of the Goorkhas), with which they uut off the hseds 
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of«aIl whom they could oyeipower* For eeTeii days 
they harassed the rear of the reeks, who, as they 
also kept all their provisions in hilhforts, could get 
nothing in their country. 

}Hii the beginning of the end was now come in the 
• retreat of the Ten Thousand, for in a few <lays they 
arrived at the large and wealthy city of Gymnias, 
thought by some to correspond to the Erzernm of 
modem times. Here the governor sent oijt a guide 
to conduct them through a country with which liis 
own people were at war. And the guide told them 
that in five days he would lead tliem to a place whence 
they could see the Euxine, and that if he failed in this 
they might kill him. As soon as they had entered 
the hosttie country, he exhorted them to burn an<l 
plunder, which doing, they marched on. And on the 
fifth day they came to the mountain called Theches, 
held sacked in the neighbourhood ; £id when the front 
ranks had reached the summit and caught sight of the 
sea^ they raised a great shout. Xenophon and the 
real-guard, hearing it, thought that the army was being 
attache^ in front, for the people whose country they 
had devastated were hanging about theip* But the 
noitfe continually increased, as ftesh men kept getting 
t o jfee top and immediately joined in the shouts of 
the otiim, and Xeiiophqn thought something extra- 
ordinary must have happened. So, mounting his 
heiae, he took tiie cavalry with him, and galloped 
fdhmrd to give aid^ when presently they made out that 
the soldiers were sbonting Thalattal ThalattaJ *' — 
^The^;|^| The Sea ! ^\and cheering one another, 

A« 0. voL viii D 
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ITien all began to run, rear-guard and all; and 
baggage-cattle and horses were put to their speed. 
And when all had got to the top, the men embraced 
each other, and embraced their generals and captains, 
weeping. And on a sudden impulse they brouglit 
stones, and raised a mighty mound, and made on it a 
.trophy decorated with the hacked shields of their 
enemies, to commemorate their deliverance. And 
then, to reward their guide for fulfilling his promise, 
they loaded him with presents from the public stock, 
while many soldiers pulled the rings off their fingers 
ind gave tliem to him, and thus sent him away 
^rejoicing. 

famous incident which .has, .so stmk 
the fancy of the world, that the shout of the 
on this occasion has become a household word for 
sT^eguent ages. Xenophon records the scene in the 
most simple terras, merely as an outward fact, without 
adding a single sentiment or reflection of his own. 
On the one hand, this may ho regarded as a stroke <rf 
high art, which would dictate simplicity ’ in relating 
what was in itself so touching ; ^ the other hand# it 
wnsa part of that Greek re8erye..i^.QQ3]^C£^^ 
style which forms so great a contrast to the 
sentimentalism of mpde^ times, and which led Xeiio- 
j phon to narrate the march thi'^ugh so many wild and 
impressive mountain-passes without a word of allusimi 
;to the grandeur of the scenery. But he doubtless felt 
instinctively, without developing into words, all thac 
was implied to his comrades in their first returning 
glimpse of the sea. Universally to the Greeks the m 
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wHa the embleia of home^ or of easy access to their 
home. To be taken far up country, deep into the 
cA^itinent of Asia, had always hitherto been a thought 
of v|igue fear to the Greek soldier, wliile he was ready 
for anything within a sliort distance of the coast. No 
® Greek force before the Ten Thousand had ever ven- 
tured anything like so far away from the /Egoan ; and 
they had gone not of deliberate purjwse, but being 
lured on gradually under the influence of Gyrus. The 
silver gleam of the distant E uxine wa s to them the 
restoration of the^object of long yearnings, and sudden 
r^ef and ecstasy found a vent in the spontaneous 
shout of Thalaitaf and in j>as 8 ioiiate tears. 

Full of the thoughts of fatherland, and of child 
and wife and slave,” all which had hitherto seemed so 
fat but now so near, the Greeks pursued their course, 
and arrived at a stream separati^ ilioni from the 
cotyitry of the Macronea, where they found a hostile 
array drawn up to oppose their crossing. But in tlu^ 
army v^ a soldier who belonged to this very tribe, 
froin which *116 had been taken when a boy as a slave 
to AtbAtiB. He had not forgotten his native tongue, 
and Was able to assure his people that <th'e Greeks 
meint them no harm. So after mutual pledges of 
amity, the Macrones conducted them for three days 
thtough their land, to •the boundaries of the Col- 
• chiana 

^Here on the pass over a lofty range a native force 
was stationed to meet thenL The generals took 
counsel together as to the best means of conducting 
attack ; and it waa d^Med not to attack in line, 
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but in a serieB of columns extending by short intervW 
over the whole of the enemy’s line. When the men 
had been put into this form, Xenophon rode along th^ 
fmnt, and afl dressed to them the following pithy exhor- 
tation : Soldiers, these men whom we have before 
us are the only obstacle in the way of our being where 
we have so long boon striving to be. If possible, we 
must eat them alive.” The soldiers, after hearing these 
words, made* vows of sacrifices to the gods in case of 
success ; *^nd having sung the pman, they commenced 
the charge in eighty columns, with archers and skir- 
mishers on their flanks. The enemy, seeing their wingSv 
threatened, drew off men to the right and left, and 
actually hift a gaji in their centre, at which Greeks 
dashed at full speed. The sight of the Greeks running 
was too much for the Colchians, who now fled in all 
directions ; while t^e Greeks, rejoicing in thefr Hood- 
loss victory, marched over the pass into some almn- 
doned villages. 

In those villfigea their last adventure occurred. It 
consisted in their finding a quantity of bee-^iives^ from 
which they ate the honey abundantly. But tha^limiey 
was of a kind common to this day in Asia Mipoi, iniMie 
from a species of rhododendron, or the oonilUon 
rose laurel {nerium oleander), and having intoxi^tiiig 
and poisonous qualities. Fi\)m the effects 6f ihk 
honey large numbers of the eoldiem fell stupefied or 
maddened to the ground, and fpr two or three days 
they were hare de edmbat, but at the end of that timh 
all recovered. 

Two more inarches hroughttthmn down to the sea, 
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#t*Trapezu8 (now TJebi«and), a large Greek city on the 
coast of the Olchian territory. Here they remained 
for a month, being hospitably entertained, resting from 
their toils, and ftom time to time plundering the native 
villages on the neighbouring hills. Here they sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter tha Preserver, Hercule^s the Conductor, 
and other gods, in fulfilment of vows which they had 
made in difPerent crises of their march. After the 
sacrifices they celebrated games, of whicji Xenophon, 
gives a comical account. A steep hill-side luas chosen 
for the race-course, down which horses had to gallop, 
and, turning round in the sea, to come up again to the 
altar on the top. “ In the descent many rolled over ; 
but in coming back against the stiff ascent, the horses 
could hardly get along at a walk. There was conse- 
quently great shouting and laughter and cheering from 
the people.” 

Wifii these words of light-hearted good-humour, 
Xenophon concludes his account of the retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks from Babylonia to Tn^bizond, on 
the Euxiee. The retreat itself had occupied five 
mont^, and it was now the month of February, in 
the year 400 b o. Additional difficultiee^nd troubles 
airidted them in theb retuni' through the outlying 
Gteek colonies; these were partly their own crea- 
tion, and partly owing ito the selfislmess of their coun- 
farymen. A whole year elapsed before the remnant of 
the Cyredan force was incor])oi*ated with the Lace- 
^aermonian army in Asia Minor, and before Xenophon 
left them. These subsequent events, and with them 
the later personal cama of Xenophon, the chief leader 
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and the historian of the march, will form &e suhj^t 
of our next chapter. The preceding pages have re- 
.fleeted a brilliant episode of Grreek military history. 
It is true that the Cyreian force encountered no ene- 
mies wiio combined bravery of spirit ‘trith the 'arts 
of war. Their opponents were eifeminate Orientals or 
half-savage mountaineers. Yet the Greeks had always 
the odds of either overwlielming numbers, or of diffi- 
culties of the ground, against them. Through tliesc 
their untiring energy and courage, and the prestige 
created by their bold front and their e/an, alone car- 
ried them. They were favoured, of course, by for- 
tune, and also by the errors and the backwardnei^ of 
their ibes. After the afiair of Cunaxa, it would seem 
easy for the King to have wasted the country with his 
cavalry, to have kept them outside the Median w^, 
and to have starved them into suhnussionp Again, 
after Tissapheme's had murdered their officers, it is 
difficult to see why he did not hold the passage of the 
Zab against them, or why in the succeeding days he 
did not attack them in force. Doubtleu^ he would 
have done so if their march through the had 

continued longer, because his troops were giadually 
getting accustomed to tlie idea of encountering Oreeka 
But from this danger, to which they must ultimately 
fiave succumbed, the mount^ns of Kurdistan oppor- 
tunely saved them. After tliat point the difficulties 
were of a <lifferent kind, and such as their G|eek ver- 
satility and buoyancy of spirit were able to cope wi*iL 
The graphic memoir in which Xenophon recorded 
the foxtunee of the Ten Thqpsand divulged a semt to 
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world : thia was the secret of the essential weak- 
nees of the Persian empire. Henceforth, as Mr (^rote 
observes,* all the military and political leaders of 
txieece — Agesilaus, Jason of Phei'se, and others, down 
to^Philip and Alexander — were firmly persuaded that, 
with a tolerably numerous force, they could at any 
moment succeed in overthrowing the Persian power. 
This conviction waited for t ime and opportunit y to < 
g ive it effec t. For two generations Persia niaintaiiMMl 
an influence over the aii'airs of Greece by sjibeidising 
one state agaitist another. But when all the Greek 
states had fallen under the rule of Macedonia, then 
the hour struck. Alexander the Great wenf forth to 
conquer, Persia, and in so doing he changed the fijice 
of l^e ^orld mid the course of history. Bui nothing 
M more clear than that the revelations of Xenophon 
had taken hold of his mind, and that the idea of the 
expedftion of Alexander sprang Originally from the 
^l^nsbasis’ of Xenophon. 

' History of Greece, vol. ix, p, 248. 



CHAPTER nr. 

THE aUBSBQUENT FORTUNES OF THE TEN THOU8ANl>, JUfD 
NOTICES OF THE LATER LIFE OF XENOPHON. 

“ Whm* the Greeks did in their march up the country 
witli Cyrus, and what they underwent in theii journey 
to the Euxine Sea ; how they arrived at the Greeb city 
of Trehizond, and how they offered the sacriheea wMch 
they had vowed to offer for their aafeby as soon as 
they should reach a friendly couutiy, has been related 
in the preceding pait of this narrative." Thus be^ns 
the fifth book of the ^ Anabasis/ end Xenophon now 
proceeds to record the proceedings of a o^'uncil which 
was held at Trebizond to consider the ne^Mfips to 
be pursued. Wearied as the soldiers ww ^ inces- 
sant marching and fighting, they desired to perform 
the rest of the journey before them on ships, and thus 
to arrive home os Ulysses wna d^grihed hy tfi 

have done— ;“8tret<^ed out in sleep.” It was agreed 
that Cheirisophus should sail away to Byaa^uin^ and 
persuade ^ Anaxibius, ^e Lacedsemonian admiral tho^ 
to send ships for them. 

C^ixisophus having starts, foragIng-parUea of the 
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•rniy went out to plunder the neighbouring villages. 
The most extensive operation was that undertaken by 
^bout half the army under Xenophon against the 
DrylsB or Drilliana, a warlike tribe among the moun- 
tains, of whom nothing further is known. With some 
difficulty and “not inconsiderable” loss, they took the 
citadel of these people, and plundered their chief town. 
As Cheirisophus did not return, and provisions wert) 
running short, the Greeks commenced tl^pir march by 
land idong the coast, sending the sick and all who 
were above forty years of age by sea, in a few vessels 
which they liad procurtni. 

In three days they arrived at Corasus, or Kcrasuni, 
a place which has given its name to that now popu- 
lar fruit, the cherry, which was first introduceci into 
fr(5n CerasuB by the Koiuan general Lucullus, < 
in the^ear 73 B.O.* Here the soldiers woi*e reviewed ' 
Under arms, and were found to bf reduced in number 
bjr the casualties of the retreat to 8600 men. A divi- 
sion was made of the money that had been obtained 
the sale of captives. A tenth part was consecnited 
tC and to Diana of Ephesus, and each man 

received his share of the remainder. BtaHing hence, 
th^ fought their way through the country of the 

** The cherry is said to liave been introduced into Britain 
one huiidred arid twenty ^ears after wanls ; but some suj>[n>w 
thkt the eberries introdne^ by the Koznans into Biitahi were 
lost^ and they were reintroduced in the time of Henry VII 1. 

Haines, the fruiterer of that monarch. The Homans 
ezt<9ided the cultivation of the cherry to eight varieties. In 
Uie British gardens are upwards of forty sorts.” — Ur Ains- 
wdetb^^tfraveU in the Tn^^Cf the Ten Thousand Gteeks.’^ 
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Mosynaeci, whose .metropolis they plmidered ; ^nd 
then came upon another settlement of the Chalyhes, 
engaged in the manufacture of iron^ and apparently 
peaceable in habits. Without further difficulty they 
reached Cotyora,* a Greek colony from Sinope," and 
half-way l)etween that place and I'rebizond. At this 
point they had marched in eight months 1860 geo- 
graphical miles from the plains of Babylon. The 
Cyi-eians were not admitted into the town of Gotyora. 
but they encaraijed under tlie walls^ and remained 
here for forty-five days, during wdiich time the thought 
of remaining altogether appears to have oocuned to 
the minds of some. After all the difficulties they had 
siirmountetl, there still lay great obstacles between 
tliera and their Grecian fatherland. In the first place, 
unless they could procure shipping for the force; they 
would have to pass through the hostile country of 
Paphlagonia, inteisected by four broad rivers — the 
Thermodon, the Iris, the Halys, and the Parthemus. 
Negotiations were therefore opened with the people of 
^inope to supply theni with ships. But,rin the mean 
Ainie, when Xenophon contemplated the j|$alliant 
nttle army still left with him, the idea arose in his 
mind that it would be a noble thing to employ this 
force in some enterprise of conquest and colonmtion 
on the Euxine itself. He ^ems to have thought of 
attacking and conquering Phasis, or some other xion> 
Hellenic city, and of settling down in the conquered 
tenitoiy with such of the soldiers as be 
to remain. Patriotically, he thought of the presage 
* No tncfis of th^ town otn be (onitd at the present day« 
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^(1 advantage which would be thus gained for Greece; 
and personally, he doubtl6$8 thought of the position 
which he might himself hold as founder and ruler 
of a new Hellenic city, which could hardly fail 
to^become rich, powerful, and important. A trifling 
obstacle, however, thwarted all his ))lan8. Before 
communicating them to the soldiers, Xenophon, ac- 
cording to his v^ual cnstoin, and in accordance with 
the advice of Socrates, determined to taly^ counsel of 
the gods. He called on the chief soothsayer of the 
army, by name Silaniis, to offer a sacrifice, and (jonsult 
the omens as to his project of colonisation. Now it so 
happened that Silanus was in a different position from 
all the rest of the army ; for while they were all re- 
turning with their pockets empty, Silanus had man- 
aged to bring safely through the march a sum of 3000 
darics ^J£2600), whicli Cyrus had given him as a 
reward for a successful divination.^ Silanus then was 
of aU tilings most anxious to get home at ouce, and to 
prevent cmything which might detain the army and 
himself with it in Asia Minor, He dared not tell 
Xencm^on that the omens were unl'avoura})lc to tlio 
main issue, as they were not so, and Xenophon knew 
all about the rules of divination. Bui he said that he 
discerned in the victims some collateral indications of 
a ccmqpiTacy against Xetiophon. And lie took care to 
prove the truth of these alleged indications, by pre- 
matuT^ly divulging to the army a garbled account of 
lbs |tois of Xenophon, and thus creating a prejudice 
i|gai^tii0m. 


* Se* abo?«^ p. 20» 
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The promulgation of these designs had, at all ev^x^ 
one good result. For the merchants from Sinope md 
Heraclea, who had come to the camp, being alam^ 
by the notion of a powerful military force semng tetri- 
^ tory, and disturbing relations in their neighbourhood, 
came forward and agreed to guarantee transports fotc 
the mercenaries to the Hellespont, with the additional 
promise of a liberal scale of pay, to oommenee from 
the first n^w moon after their departure from Cotyoreu 
Timasien and Thorax, two officerB who were especially 
jealous of Xenoplion, urged these offers upon the accept- 
ance of the army, while others loudly accused hiff i of 
underhand manoeuvring to cheat thesoldiers intoxemam- 
ing against their will. Xenoplion at once rose to rebut 
these charges ; and having showed the imposslbriify 
of his detaining the army against its wUl, cmd the ^ 
surdity of supposing that he could aim at doing so, he 
concluded by sayilig,^ “ If you had continue<f as desti- 
tute and unprovided as you were just now, I Bh6uld 
still have looked out for a resource in the oaptm^ of 
some city which would have enabled sueh of you as 
chose to return at once, while the rest might 4 j|^y be- 
hind to enrich themselves. But now there is no 
longer any necessity, since Heraclea and Sinope are 
sending transports, and Timasion promises pay to you 
from the next new moon. ‘¥othing can be better; you 
win go back safely to Greece, and will receive pay for 
going thither. 1 desist at once friim my sobame, and 
call upon idl who were &rourable to desist 
let us all keep together until we are on 
* Alnidgsd liy Mr (hets, Sl(riniy^0x«s^ voL is, 
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andi let the man vho lags behind or runs off be con- 
denined as a wrong-doer/’ This question being put to 
thj vote, every hand was held up in its favour. The 
suggestion was a, sliaft aimed at the sootlisayer 
Sihdius, who had decidedly intended to ** run off’' with 
this treasure at the earliest opportunity- This indeed 
he ultimately effected ; but for the present the soldiers 
put down his protestations, threatening him with pun- 
ishment if he should be found attempting to jlesert 
Xenophon had satisfied the army with regard to Ids 
actions and intentions in the present, but he was 
shortly afterwards called upon to clear himself of cer- 
tain charges with regard to the }>a8t. It was resolved 
amcmg the arm^, during their long halt at Cotyora,/ 
that the generals should be called upon to give an ac-^ 
count of their conduct during the march, and Xenophon ^ 
among tjie rest came in for his share of unfavourable, 
and not very grateful, review. Vfe have seen how, 
along the bank of the Tigris, through the passes of 
Kuidisiim, over the uplands of Amenia, thi'oughout 
the whole march, hq was the life and sou l of the a rmy. 
Alwayn^fertile in device ; always active, ready, and 
cheerful ; equally prompt to counsel othi^rs and to 
meet danger himself — he gradually acquired an ascend- 
ancy far beyond that of the other commanders. There 
seems Httle doubt that the salvation of the force was 
^greatly due to Xenophon. But now that the troops 
wmie comparatively safe on the shore of the Euxiue, 
in some instances, the benefit of being 
and looked on the command as a 
gl^aiioe. The following pairaage is given in full, not 
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only as an account of what now occurred, but 
illustration of Xenophon’s mode of procedure in the 
army ; and also as an attempt to convey, as wejl 
as a translation can do this, some uloa of his style of . 
^vriting : — 

Some also brought accusations against Xenophon, alleg- 
ing that they had been beaten by him, and charging him 
with having Ixihaved insolently. On this, Xenophon Stood 
up and called on him who hod spoken first to say where he 
had heeu, beaten. He iinswered, “ \Vliere we were perish- 
ing with cold, and when the snow was deepest.” Xenophon 
rejoined, “ Come, come ; in such severe weather as you 
mention, when provisions had failed, and we had not Wine 
so much as to smell to, — ^when many were exhausted with 
fatigue, and the enemy were close behind,— if at such a 
Millie I behaved iiimdently, I acknowledge that 1 must he 
more vicious tha^i an ass, which, they say, is too vicious to 
feel being tired. Tell us, however, why you were beaten. 
Did I ask you for an^^thing, and beat you when yofi would 
;not give it me ? Did 1 [ ask anything back from you ? Was 
I quarrelling about a love affair? Did I maltreat you in 
my cups ?” As the man said that there was nothing of 
this kind, Xenophon asked him, Whether he w^ one of the 
heavy-armed troops? He answered *^No.” Whether he 
was a targeteer ? He said he was “ not that eith^ but h 
free man, who had been sent to drive a mule by his com- 
rades.” On this Xenophon recognised him, and asked hiin, 

“ What ! are you the man who was conveying the sick 
person ?” “Ay, by Jupiter, I an%” said he, “for yon com- 
pelled me to do it, and you scattered about the bagga^ of 
my ccanrades,” “ The scattering,” rejoined Xenophon, ^‘was 
something in this way : I distribute it to others to oarrj^ 
and ordered them to bring it to me again ; and got 

it back, I restored it all safe to you as soon as yOd hiad 
duced the man that I gave you in charge. Bi^ all W 
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he continued, ** in what way the affair happened, for 
it in worth lietening to. A man ^'aa being left behind be> 
cause he was able to march no farther. L knew nothing of 
hiAi, except that ho was one of us. Ami I compelled you, 
sir, tp bring him, that he might not perish ; for, if I mistake 
not, the enemy was pressing upon us ” This the compkin- 
►ant acknowledged. Well, then,” said Xenophon, after 
I had sent ycm on, did not I catch you, as I came up with 
the rearguard, digging a trench to bury the man, when 1 
stopped and commended you ? But while -we were standing 
by, the,^man drew up his leg, and those who ‘were there 
cried put that he was alive. And you said, * He may be as 
much alive as he likes, for I shan’t caiTy him.’ On this I 
struck you, it is quite true, for you seemed to me to have 
been aware that the man was alive.” “ Well, then,” ex- 
chumed the other, did he die any tlie less after 1 had 
rendered ium up to you ?” ‘‘ Why, we shall all die,” said 
Xenophon ; but is that any reason that we should be 
buried alive ?” Hereupon all the assembly cried out that 
Xya^ophon had not lieatan the felln^^ alf enough. And 
wis" complaint having been disposed^ of, no others were 
brodght against Xenophon, who then addressed the soldiers, 
sayiog,^^^ I acknowledge to have struck many men for breach 
of di^pline^men who were content to owe their preser- 
vation to your ord'&rly march and constant fighting, while 
they thiiJ|QselveB left the ranks and ran on before, so as to 
have an advantage over you in looting. Hdthwe all acted 
as they did^ we should have perished to a man. Some- 
times, too, 1 struck men who were bulging behind witli 
c(dd fatigue, or were sapping the way so as to hinder 
o^ 2 )S from getting forward. I struck them with my fist, \ 
eider to prevent them from being struck by the lance of ; 
the enemy. It is a plain case : if I punished any one for ' 
ml 1 claim the privilege of parents with their chil' 
with their scholars, and sui^eons with their 
Jnj^e toe of 
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mth bis mezif fox least xnistaka is fstd.. But this 
over now ; the calm has' come. And Bin# 1 strike nobody , 
now, when by tlie favour of the gods I am in good spiritB, 
and lUii no longer depressed with cold, hunger, and fetigusj 
and now that I have more wine to drink, you may see t^at 
it was at all events not through insolence that 1 struck any 
one before. If such things are to be brought up ag^dnst 
me, 1 would ask in coiiiinon fairness that some of you ataod 
up on the other side and recall a few of the occasiona ou 
which 1 have helped you against the cold, oi* agai]^ the 
enemy, or when sick, or in distress.” 

These words produced the desired effect. Many iU- 
dlviduals responded to the appeal, ‘‘ so that,” as Xeno- 
phon briefly tedls us, “ it was all right in the 
that is to say, that he was not merely ac^uittod^ but 
stood higlier than before in the estimation of the aimiy* 

The remaining history of the return of the tun 
thousand Greeks is a record of the successive triumtdm 
of Xendphon^s goo^ sense, goveinmg 
persuasive oratory, t And a very difficult task he 
appears to have had in keeping the army straight, now 
that it had got into the region of ^Greejf oolmies. 
When the pressure of the Persian cavalry jpd of 
hostile mountain tribes was removed, the Cyreia^ iiemy 
constantly tended to lose its unity, and resolve itself 
into sections and individual atoms. Xenophon alone, 
08 Mr Grote points out, po^S'^ed a power, not ^hkred 
|iy the other geneis^ of working on the minda of tlm 
^oldiers collectively, and of keeping np an 
eo^ among them. He owed this 
e4iMmtion. He always treated e&e^gr 
the addiera asan agoja^;^ foi-mal 
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brought into play tihe art iHiich he alone in 
the arttty appeail^ to have possessed — the art of deal- 
ing with and influencing assembled multitudes. His 
speeches. Considered in relation to their object and 
oocision, are models of oratory. Apparently straight- 
, forward and simple, and totally free &om all flour- 
islm of rhotone, they yet are most artistically con- 
structed, so as to say the most effective things in the 
most effective way. The report of them is so graphi- 
cally |ihren, that we seem to have the whole scene 
before our eyes, and to be made interested spectators 
of transactions that took place twenty-two hundred 
years before any of us was bom. And it must be 
added that, in these transactions, we find Xenophon 
always ^using his powers of influence for good and 
worthy purposes — for the advantage of the army as a 
whole, rather than for any isolated objects of self-ag- 
gnmdisemenb ; and for the prevenlfon equally of base 
coflduct, and of rash and calamitous enterprise. 

Cyreian Greeks, embarking in the ships which 
had been pupvided for them, sailed along the Black Sea 
to Siiiipe — a name rendered familiar to the present 
genefia^on hy^the chimtrous episode of^the Eui^i^ 
war* w hkh occurred i^ere m 1853. At this flouriih- 
ing Greek seaport, the seat of an ancient Milesian 
colony, they were hospitebly received, and here the 
soldiers be§^ to feel the absolute necessity of striking 
* some blow which might fill their purses and save them 
fktii fetuming empfy-handed to Greece. For the 
of such a project they deteimiBed that they 
ifr Kinglake’s ItmsMm of the Crimea, red i. p 878. 

A. a voL Tiii. b 
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musi^luaye a <x>mmazidia^^ir<3i^ to kad tbeiiL 
"Dieir ttioiights at once turned towards Xenc^bon, and 
they unsniinaiisly deputed their captains to request him 
to accept the command. Xenophon waa in some de^ee 
tempted by so flattering a proposal ; but^ on the cl^r 
hand, he reflected on the difficultiea and pTeoaric^ 
ness of the position offered to him; and beiz)^ m 
doubt, he resolved, as usual, to lay the matter b^fbre 
\ the goda “ Jupiter the King,” to whom he eaenflced, 
’ showedc. nothing but warning and dissuaeivalon^ena. 
»^*So when the army was assembled, and Xenoj^on had 
been formally proposed for election as commander, ho 
rose and deprecated such a step on the ground that |t 
would be a slight^ to Sparta , as tho leadislig; 

Greece, if an Athenian should be chosen osqnmaac^deae^ 
when a Laoedesmonion general was presenh Boviaisl 
eiieakers opposed this excuse as invalid* But when 
Xenophon plainly^ «oild them that the omens had been 
unfavourable to his accepting the <du^ command, 
th^ acquiesced, and chose for their Chehisophus 
Iho LaoedsBinonian, who had command^ the 
guard in the retreat from Persia. ^ 5 , 

I The army now pursued its voj^ 0 V«r Iratters 
{which were said to have of old borne tfa» Aigo , 
symbolic tMfe cursOT,. of Gre ek nantijoal enterpHse. 
Urey soon arrived at Heracl^ whit^ had beencolcm- 
ised from a city not frr frcmi Athens* Here 

they were hospitaldy reeeived by the inhabitsnts, who 
sent them out presenti of oxei^ 
and olh^ tfaiiigs* !fhe soldieiv^ 
in n diaeontented md #^y frame 
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to^delifttia wbstiher t)iej their loni^ej 

hw^ewarde hj eea or by Und^ and oc^iie ptoposed 
and .aotuallj oamod the resolution that they ^ould 
l€^ . a , tribute of X2300 oi more upon the city 
tha^ had received them so kindly. Both Ghemto^ 
pitots and Xenophon absolutely refused to have any- 
^th making such an unjust demand on 
a.:4d^dly Greek city. The soldiers thereupon sent | 
three persons of their own nomination to convey their 
resoluMns to the people of Heraclea. The demands ^ 
and tibe threats of these envoys merely had the effect 
of qaostog the Heracleans to eloso their gates and put 
thenn^lves in a state of defence. The army» thus 
baH^^bri^e out into fresh dissensions and insubordi' 
nation^r and Achasana^who made up above 
hsl^ the laroe> separated themselves from the rest and 
chose their own generals. And thus the chief com*' 
Uiend of l^heiiisophus came to an# end on the sixth 
or<^Beventh day after he had been chosen. Some two 
thdtoand of the troops attached themselves to Xeno- 
army was broken up into three divisions, 
to the west, these three divisiQns separ- 
ately (ottB in ships and two by land) rea^ched Calpe, 
a harbour in Bithynia, not far from the Boaphoim 
each of the two oAar^drvisions got into trouble in 
mamuding expeditioiis, apd were severally rescued by 
the division under Xenoptom. Here alsoiGheiriaophaB 
of fever, and Xex^^phon became viitndly^ thou^ 

And the 

iwdsdWa that no nnd«r.pain 
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Xenoplion evidently set ^yee of affection tipon^the 
harbour of Calpe. He describes with enthusiasm its 
convenient situation under a lofty rock, its copioas 
supply of water, the abundant timber in its neij^- 
bourhood, and the fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try — producing, as he twice observes, everything 
except olives,” which, as a Greek, he seems particularly 
r to have missed. The belief that he wanted to colonise 
the place ^as very strong in the army, and the sol- 
diers, as a protest, refused to encamp upon very 
spot which Xenophon says would have been the 
natural site for a city.” To explain this oondset of 
theirs, he mentions that the majority of Gredm hi 
the army were not absolutely poor men, but (iHud) we 
should call) gentlemen, who had joined the expedition 
from a regard to Cyrus, or under the idea that brilliant 
fortunes might be made in his service. Many of thsaoi 
had families at Utome, and they now wanted to get 
hack. • 

The natives of the surrounding cotmtry had "the 
same impression that a new city Was tg be ^nsnad, 
and after Xenophon had given them a littie^taste^ of 
Greek prowess, in a sharp skinnish with smne Mthynian 
troops assisted by some cavalry belonging to the Pei> 
sian satrap, they sent in proposals of allianea Trad- 
ers along the coast, also, wiPin^y put in to secure the 
custom of the supposed settlers. And the omens for 
departure, whenevm^ a sacrifice wjws made, were, 
kemned to Xenephoni extremely tmfovdntaUA 
amy tints retted xnaity days at^ Calpt^ Whsnmi tiisy 
did 'n gokill deal of idunderiu^ 
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now eharaoter appeared on tho acene. 

This wae Oeander^ the Lacedsemonian governor of 
Bjeantiain (now ConetantiQople), to whom communi- 
oatioBS had be^ sent, and who now came with two 
Tk» dxcninstances of his arrival were imfortu- 
I imte, for the army was out on raid, and when they 
oame back some of the men got embroiled with one of 
Cleender’a followers. This man was really acting un* 
justly, by endeavouring to prevent part of the plunder 
6azn being V conducted to the public stork ^In the 
dispute he was roughly treated by Agasias, a friend of 
Xenoj^n's, and was pelted with stones by some sol- 
i^era. This gave rise to what we should call ** a grave 
oamphcaitiolt } ^ for the powerful Oleander himself was 
M^terM by the excited soldiery, and ho threatened, 
when^ Xenophon had restored order, to sail away and 
to proolaim the Cyreian army enemies to Sparta, and 
interdicted ikim reception in any^^recian city. The 
effective eloquence and perfect tact of Xenophon were 
now ih requiettion ; and by the use of these, on the 
nose hand, l|p persuaded the soldiers to moke absolute 
imbss^on ; and, on the other hand, ho mollified Cle- 
ander, ind induced him, not only to pa^ over what 
had oocurr^, but to accept the command of the army, 
fcsr the purpose ^f conducting them back to Greece* 
Unfortunately, however, ^e omens were for three days 
un&Tourable, axid Cieander, though expressing the 
^^IMHitest Mendship for the Cyieian force, declared that 
^Kf^iileiitly the go^ would^ not allow faiin to do more 
pt^MW for them a gpqd mception at 
when ths;i^ jAamld artivn Hbm} 
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aocordii^ly sailed away. The aimy ahorldy afterwdlrdB 
started by land, and after a six days’ march, having 
done a good stroke of looting m the way, they amved 
ivt Chrysopolis, which answers to the B^em 8<mtaii» 
the Asiatic sabnrb of Constantinople, knowA* as 
the seat of om hospitals during ^e Crimean war. 

ThejCjre^ soldiers were now on tfaraq^^^C^jrf 
their fatherland, but actual return seemed still as ha^ 
for them as jit had beeji to the m uch-wandeiing Plyaae s. 
The con/:luding pages of Xenophon’s nasi^ve lepre^ 
sent them as bandied about by Persian satraps, Laoa^ 
dsBmonian officials, and Thracian ehieft, all equally 
unscrupulous in conduct The interest of 'such details 
consists in the picture of the times which tibey give 
us. We see the total want of ** solidarity ” amang-the 
Greek states. Sparta, indeed, appears as aU<^p 0 WWEfhh 
but quite devoid of kindred feeling towards Oreeks as 
Greeks. No welcome as to countryman is^mctended 
to the Greek force who, with such uiqparaUeled biSv^ 
eiy and skill, had just cut their way out of the dep&a 
of the Persian empire. They are regarded with ookl 
selfishness or suspicion as tools to be U0ed» 
fliction to be dreaded. We see, then, tiiot jnicu^^oif 
setf-seeking isolation at work in Greaoe which mads 
her prey o f and a^ ^fWarda pf ,6****^^ 

And those acquainted with loidia will be aware Hmt it 
is the same pzindple which has splk up a vast homo^ 
gsnaouB populatum, and has given wm to the rule oC 
Sb^btid an empbe iBmL U»k to 

OspeCbmoiim 
WMla ishe GtfeslBi wm at 
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ce^&A to l)e &!8t mui in By^anlium; ior Aiuwubiu 4 ^ 

tbtt Hig^ Adnund of &pari% happened to come thece* 
and iras, of oonise^ supeitiof to the local g^vemor^ 
Th^ finst intrigae againet the Greek army was managed 
hy l^hainabazasy the Persian satiap in their neighbour- 
hood, who made interest with Anaxibins to remove 
them ont of his country. Anaxibius, willing to gratify 
an Orimtal magnate, made no scruple in inviting the 
Greeks over to Byzantium, imder promise ^6f pay for 
the troops. When he had got them there he gawe them 
no pay, but sbnply ordered them to pack up and march 
home by the Chersonese. The soldiera wore naturally 
ensiled atH^iis treatment, and they were within an ace 
of saddrig the town of Byzantium. Xenophon required 
'his orakxry to dissuade them from such a step, which 
wotdd have in&lMbly reduced them all to the position 
hopdess outlaws. The attention of the army was 
now Averted by the offers of a ^Thehan adventurer, 
wlio pi^posed to engage them for a filibustering expe- 
ditk^ As, however, it tamed out that he was unable 
td prevision them, the n^otiations broke down, and 
took up its quarters m some Thracian villages, 
not & from Byzantium. A good many of the soldiers 
d^banded ; some sold their arms to pay their passage 
hodm; othem joined the people in the neighbouring 
nxWbB. ^ ' • 

Xonophon in the meanwhile had taken leave of the 
induced Amxibius to give him a passage 
^l^yusiled togOllter, but befoie Ihi^ faadgotout 
of Marmora were met by ^ Azistarchia^ 

Cleaadm atf gsveniawof 
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Byja&tium, and who brought news that Anaxilniad 
himself had been superseded. Anaxibius^ wi8hing^K;o 
do a last good turn to Phamabazus^ advised Aristai** 
chus, when he had got to his government, to seize 
and sell for slaves as many of the Cyreian soldiers as 
^he could lay hands on. Aristarchus, acting on ttns 
hint, appears actually to have sold four hundred of 
them whom he found in Byzantium—- one of the most 
atrocious little acts in all history! And AnasibiUB, 
being naturally anxious to get some reward fbr his 
zeal &om Pharnabazus, sent to hiln j but the satrap, 
who had in the mean time learned that Anaxibius was 
no longer in power, promptly gave him the cold sbcmi- 
der, and would have no communications with 
The disappointed selfishness of Anaxibius now took 
a new direction, and he became as anxious to plant a 
thorn in the side of the Persian magxmte as. be had 
hitherto been to ^rve him. He called Xmiophon, 
and ordered ” him by all means to sail back to fhe 
army, to keep it together and collect the scattered 
men, and bring over the force without^ delay into 
Asia. Xenophon does not tell us what were own 
reflections upon this commission. Perha|ps ite%>uld 
not have got home against the wishes of Anasitiiaii. 
Perhaps the feeling of old companionship 
army was strong upon him, ^He speaks as if he bad 
at once accepted the task imposed upon him; In a 
ship, furnished by the ex-admiial, he crossed 
Thrace, and arrived amohg the army, by witoea he Ws 
ghdiy welcomed He got the men^dbwn to 
^ on the ^ 
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inflect ^hipier for tibeir conv^ance. But Aristarchufi, 
il|B new goyemor of Byzantium, actiiig, aa Anaxibina 
had before done, in the interest of Phamabacus, now 
interpoeed, and threatened ^*to drown any man who 
ahifhid be found on the sea.’* And while the harassed 
Gfxeek^ were thus again arrested in their znoyements, 
there came to them fiesh overtures firom Seuthes, a 
neighbouring chief of Thrace, who hod before made 
several attempts to get the Cyieian contingent into 
his Iwgr. • 

Tbe omens of sacrifice appeared to Xenophon to 
favour the entm^ining of these overtures. He there* 
lorn w^t to Seuthes, whom he found living in a 
guarded isastle, and who told him that he required the 
troops for the recovery of his hereditary rights as 
|irinoe of the Odiysians, of which rights he had been 
forcibly deprived, and driven to lead the life of a 
ifftiiawiftding chief. He offered pa}i^of one stater (about 
£1, fid.) month for each soldier, with double 
fox tile captains, and four times as much for ea<di 
g^eraL ile promised, in addition, lands, yokes of 
oxs%«|pd a walled town to reside in. To Xenophon 
he <^ered his daughter and a town to himself. He 
further undertook never to lead the Greeks more than 
sa^en <kys’ march fsom the sea. 

4 Upon the faith of these promises the Greeks entered 
tbs service of Seuthes, and were entertamed by him 
' ,lf!^ a barbaric feaet^ which some ludicrous inci- 
3etitse oeeimed ; and after which a Thraeian entered 
»^ bij^fa^ iL aghite horse, and, taking a bom Ml of wme, 
drink to you,«0 Seuthmf and pasaent fsm 
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vrilii this hoise, ob whkh you ’will pixcatte ybi^ 
enemies.” AnotheE, in similar fashion^ ’O&ered a yeuntg 
slave ; another some vestments^ and so on. When 
Xenophtm saw that some complimeniajy offering wa4 
expected dfeom himself, and as the wine ^ hem Was 
presented to him for this very purpose, he stood 
boldly, and, taking the horn, said, “l.pr6S6nt ytm^ O 
Seuthes, myself and my coxorades^^o be yonV faitbltd 
fnends, aad^to recover your dominions for yon.” T3m 
pledge and offering were well received, and the. least 
ended merrily. After all had well drunk, and the 
Greeks were thinking of retiring to their lines lor 
the night, Seuthes proposed that they should at onae 
strike a blow. So, though it was the depth 
they started at midnight, and, having crossed a 
tain covered with snow, they came down next day en 
villages whidi they plundered and burnt* 3!he boo^ 
was sent away to sold at Perinthus^ to ^vida'pay 
ibr the troops. Afterwards they maioi^d into the 
country called the Delta of Thrace, above Byzantium, 
Tho Greeks had a good deal of fighting, end suffsted 
severely from the frost, not being so wapnly^l^ Us 
the natives of the country. When thw tot ^lAoiith 
was up, presents were offemd to the generals 
phon, however, declined to takoanythk^); and^twsi^y 
days’, instead of a monthVipay, was gton to 
tioc^ This nataiaEy caused dtoontsiK^ as^ 
to to a quandi between Xenqphan tod. 

who 

psMHde to damage Jtoophon with to 
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81^* that 4 hey tonld lead tiie amy juat as wsU as 
Xaaopfaou. Bttt it is a Mnairkabls psoof tbs 
coi^BSCe wluGh Xeuopbon’s eonduct had gradually 
ia^iied) that Thmudcm and ,oiher generals who had 
hetSr^ been jealous of him, now said that nothixig 
wooM indnoe them to senre without him. 

totii»ony of his brother oiEcers must hayO^ 
hami pardoukrly gratifying to Xenophon, for the men, 
who were less discerning, and whose minds were 
wsiqjed by anger at their pay being continually with- 
bekl, yielded to all sorts of suspicions against Xemy 
jdimsv .wbo, they thought, must have been privately 
enridbLfid by. Seuthes* His position in the army was 
the iime, particularly unconi£ortid>le, and 
he ewna to have felt it very much. The service of^ 
the <Gveeb 8 wi& Seuthes continued for two months, 
dirang which time they took and plundered vilkges 
&r^s3id* wide, even as far up as JIalmydessus, a sea^ 
poft 01 ^ the Euzine ; and, in short, they brought tite 
w£ol 8 cowtry into subjection to Seuthes. By the 
of ^nen from the conquered tribes to his army, 
he hai^ by this time a force twice as numerous as the 
Greeki^whcmk he now only wished to get fid of with- 
oub'tim necessity of paying them. 

change in Greek politics, at this juncture, afforded 
the Cyreaana an escape i£rom their difhculties. *[016 
I^Sj^sdmmoniaau^ had jrsit declared war against the 
' sintiMtisEips, t]@86aphfi|Qea and Phantalmsii^ and had 
IStebron, into .Asia be commexiee 
became extisnialp 
msiL thMAshms ef the xemiiMt^eC the liMi 
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tbcnasaad Greeks, end, instead of forbidding, to ilige 
them to cross over to Asia. Two Spartan envoyi^ 
Charminas and Polynicus, aixived at tjho Greek camp 
with a commission from Thimbion to offer the army 
the same pay as had been promised, thongh not pkid, 
by Seuthes. These commissioners were hospitab^ 
received by Seuthes, who saw in them a means nf 
ridding himself of the army which he had made bis 
qatopa^ and wanted no longer. In private audience, 
the envoys asked his opinion of Xenophon, and Seathes 
replied, He is not a bad fellow on the whoJe, bijtt 
he is a soldiei^s friend^ and that hurts his interests.” 
Xenophon appears to have had great satisfiw^tiosi m 
recording this little certiffcate to the disintexestednspi 
of his conduct. 

The soldiers on hearing the offers of Ihimbron joy- 
fully closed with them, but still complained bittedly of 
the way in which if ey had been cheated by l^uthe& 
Charminus, acknowledging the justioe qf their cchn- 
plaint, himself made a representation on ibe sdbje<^ 
to the Thracian chiefs but without effect.^ As hiit 
appeal, he even sent Xenophon to deanand tbe||pReiim 
of pay in the name of the LaoedsBrnonjans. 

afforded the Athenian an opportimity of adlftlui^ 
tering a severe lecture to Seuthes, But tba^JMter 
ms foimd less aoeeasible than the Cyieian 
soldiers to the workings of eloquence : 
phon obtaiu anythhsg beyond ,ar 
upon the sum due ^ together with mvit ws^iwwaipib! 
towards hinuelf penMnmlly ; an invitidlm aeiuiln 
Wfth^k^ tiifiuiiaitd me^iipitead nf flotnff tif ^.fia iritb 
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tke army $ and renewed pfomiaes, not likely now to 
find credit, of a fort and a grant of lands.*’ ^ 

^ But the trcmblee of Xenophon were now over, and 
a ran of gdod-lnck fbr himself closes his account 
cf lihe £3q>edition^ of Cyrus. He would have gone 
straight to Athens, but the soldiers, who were now on 
the best terms with him, begged him not to leave 
them till th^ should be handed over to Thimbron. 
ISiey ell crossed the sea of Marmora to ^Lampsacus, 
eelebtated for its wine. Here Xenophon mat an old 
aifi^uaint^ce, one Euclides, a soothsayer, who asked 
him how much gold he had. Xenophon replied, that 
llo ftr fknn having anything, he was just going to sell 
hie home to pay his travelling expenses. The sooth- 
sayer, on inspection of the victims, said that evidently 
Xmmph^ had spbken the truth, but ‘^had he suf- 
fiden^ piopttiated Jupiter the Gracious 1” Xeno- 
ph^ adbnitted that he had not saerihced to this deity, 
whom^ie se^ed to think it natural to regard as quite 
^^st^ot Aom Jupiter the King, to whom he had made 
frequent offerings. He at once repaired the deficiency, 
very Same day the Lacedemonian paymasters, 
hearing that he had sold a favourite horse, 'repurchased 
It IeW him at the price of about £55. 

htaMhlng through the Ttoas, they arrived at Pmga- 
-eaus, ftmons Ibr its libniry of 200,000 volumes, after- 
^Werils tmnsferred to Alexandria ; for the invention of 
(ihe name of which ia derived fiK)m Ferga- 
its painting and architecture; and for being 
one of the Seven Churdhes of Asia. Heie 
Hktctty efCliesce, vd top; 2H - 
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XaiK>phozi was bo^itaUy entertainad ,by a Gzeak Udf ^ 
who told him of a piiae awaiting him in the person of 
one Asidates, a wealthy Feraiaii, who resided in the 
neighbourhood. Finding the mens ftTomable, Xen^ 
phon set out after supper, taJdng only a seleGt part}' of 
his friends, in order not to have to divide the booty 
among too many. But the country-house of the 
Persian was strongly fortified, and resisted the night 
attack. And at daybreak various troops in the pay 
of the Qroat l^g came to the rescue, and it wia as 
much as the Greeks could do to fight their way baek 
to their lines, with some slaves ahd cattle enclosed 
in a hollow square. The next day the nnfixrtnnate 
Asidates attempted to move off with his ikmily and 
his goods, but Xenophon come down upon him with 
the whole Cyreian force, and carried him off with aJi 
that he possessed. Xeno})hon now exnlting^y says that 
he had no complaint against Jupiter the Gi»mou&’’ 
For the army placed at his disposal ihe pick of the 
spoil, so that he was *'now evCn in a pomthm to serve 
a friend.” ^ , 

This is the last incident recorded in the ‘ 

To some it has speared as a blot upcm tbe^elMaotBV 
of Xenophon) but it might be remembered 
tbe Greeks ware actually at war with the Pendapn at 
this time ; secondly, thecntemidional 
the day gave a geunml aanetion to acts nf <tha hhad, 
whoa ‘‘harbaiiana” and not Greoka 
lender the^ above mnmmstancea the fatting iin> 
Xen^hon from the aimy whose pevUa and^ 
tudaa^ fG^ttone he had tharfd &r 



Maxdx 401 B.a to Ma^h 599 ».a) must have 
been on both flidee oordiai and pleasant 13ie ten 
tliouaend Greeks had been reduced hy casuaLties and 
dSspexsion to sin thousand; and of this force Thiin* 
brohy coming to Pergamus, took the command The 
Cyi^an contingent now lost its distinctive e^tanoe* 
It was merged in the army which, under Thimbron, 
afterwards under the far abler Dercylidas who 
superseded him , earned on a successful campaign 
against the Persian satraps, and secured foii a time 
independence of the Greek cities in Asia Minor. 
Doubtless many of the old comrades of Xenophon 
returned himself, ennehed to tlieir homes. And 
dattbUess^Miy a Greek fireside during many a winter 
time wnSrOnlivened by tales of the Expedition of Cyrus 
and the B^ieat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 

Xenemhon’s r^um to Athens must have taken place 
wUhin afew vreeksof the death of^is master Socrates. 

appears to have diligently collected particulars of 
the acousatiimt trials and death of the s^, and to 
have added them to his former notes of the conversa- 
tions^iSociates. But it appears probable ^ he did 
bchig out his ‘ RecoUeotions^ till a later period of 
hlg jOTH T^ben he had settled down to litemiy 
pmsuite Within throe years he had again quitted 
hii home^ and was servaag under the Lacedemonian 
)q^4geaUsus in the protracted wop against the 
* in Minor. But now a lassh shuffle of 

earfs in Gfeeoc took fwr the 

together with the Thebmis and others, 
fill alliance with the &ing P^ 1 end thna 
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Xenophon, by continuing to hold command imtlor 
Agesilaus, waa in the position of beating arms ag^st 
hb country. He accompanied Agesilaua in his inva> 
sion of northern Greece, and was present with him 
at the bloody battle of Coroneia (b.o. 394), where the 
Athenians and their Theban allies were vanquisheii 
For this he was treated as the enemy of his country, 
and a decree of banishment was passed against him^ 

The Lacedmmonians, however, did not fail to |wo- 
vide him with a home. They allotted him a residenoe 
at Scillus,* a village about two miles from Olympia^ 
where the great games were held every fifth yeaj^ 
This circumstance alone must have made the eatuatiOin 
agreeable to a man Idee Xenophon. It was as if a 
yeoman of sporting tendencies were to receive a 
sent of a farm at Epsom. And the Olympic gamea 
were something more than equal to the ‘'Derby;” for 
they implied a poricrMcal meeting (under terms of trace 
if it was war-time) of all the great wits and intelle^ta, 
and all the leading characters, both literary and poli- 
tical, from the difterent states of Greece. There was 
excellent hunting in the neighbourhood of Semus ^ 
not fox-hunting on horsebacln;, but hunting of the 
boar and the antelope on foot with spears, and of tiie 
hare with dogs and nets. In this congenial spot 
Xenophon settied down, probably in Qie 
year of his age, after hia few yean" oampaigmi^ to a 
life of literature and fieid-8port& tig)ent hia tuno 
henoefortb,” says hia Inograpber, "m bmiAi&gi eM 

* The description of his reaideitoe at SofUos Is gifeh by 
Xsnsplm himself (Anabasis, v. t). 
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fe^ng bis IHends, and writing his histories,** And 
ere long he had in Scillus a charming sonvenir of his 
a(|ventures with the Oyreian army. 1V> explain this it 
must l)e mentioned that when the Greek army reached 
the *Euxine in their retreat, they sold the prisoners 
^whom they had taken in various skirmishes hy the 
way, and divided the proceeds. Tlie tenth part of 
the money realised was set apart to bo dedicated to 
Apollo and to Diana of Ephesus, and o%ch general 
was intrusted with a portion of this sum to take cliaigo 
of. It seems proba>)le that Xonoplmn was forced, hy 
the exigencies of the subsequent march, to spend the 
pordon which hod been intrusted to him. But when 
he returned to Athens, enriched with the lunsom of 
Astdatea, he caused an offering to Apollo to be made, 
and to be inscrihed with his own name asid that of 
his fiiepd Proxenus, and this he sent to Delphi. 
Aitowards, when serving with Aftosilaus in Asia, he 
reptaeed the amount which was due to the goddess 
Diana, imd handed it over for safe keeping to Mega- 
byw, the srorden of her temple at Ephesus. He 
stipubi^ that if he should fall in the' sampaign, 
Megfli>yzoB was tu devote the money to an offering in 
th^ Ephesian temple, but otherwise to restore it to 
faint 

WfaenXenophon bad f&ken up his abode at Bcillus, 
Megnfay^ua came over on one occasioii to see the 
Olymp^'gimes, and ho Inought with him the deposit 
ifid it, Xenophon invested the money in 

devoted in permanence to the goddess, 
had Diana idgniBed hear approval of the 
L a vcd. viiL v 
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by omens in sacrifiee, but also tb«ie appeared 
be a peculiar appropriateness in the domain selected. 
In the hist place, it was an excellent hunting^grounfl, 
and therefore suitable for the divine hui^ss : and 
also, by a strange coincidence, there was a stream run- 
ning tliTough it called Selinas, which waa also ihd 
name of a stream running close to the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. 

ing.SS^ewl]a|t^rtho^^^^^^ 

Here he caused a temple and altar 
to "be raised, and a statue of the goddess in cypress 
wood to be sot up — exact copies, though on a ledttced 
scale, of the world-famous temple /ind altar and golden 
statue at Ephesua ^nd ho appointed an atmniMl 
festival to be held, which was attended by men and 
women of ♦the surrounding country, who pstohad 
tents on the sacred ground, and were ^’supplied by 
the goddess hereeB with barley -meal, bread, wdne, 
sweetmeats, and a share of the victims offered from 
the sacred pastures, and of those caught in bimtang ; 
for the sons of Xenophon and of the other inhahitiiBla 
always made a hunt against the festival, andinieh isf 
the men as wished hunted with them ; and ^hdirsw^ 
caught, partly on the sacred lands and partly tm iNbtbi ' 


Pholoe, boars and antelopes and deer.” 

The picture presen ted to by Xeiiophcmhf^^lihl 
rt S^s ij jMiafeiMjBic. and thtmmjafe^qtsafc A 
owtam pltaae of nligioia predomiiuites orta ^ irhdle, 
bit it is th« pictuiesqtn, and iwlf-'KdigijA 

eKMUBMm aOMMig the Aljhaa races, wldehit so diffigaeat 
ftou Bdiiitio ensestatt^ and itbidr etuuiistB ia ioi^ 
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nfider the nem^ of divine authority, what men would | 
have been most inclined to do without it. Hunting \ 
ibr the glory of Diana, cultivating his &itn^ writing 
his^ hookslllimd living in social intercourse with all 
eomers, — ^these elements made up the existence of 
Xenophon at Soillus, during the best years of his long 
life. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it” — * ^ ’ 

he lived in retirement from contemporary politics, and 
yet was always supplied with information os to their 
of which he must have taken careful notes 
teat his feture history. 

It is not quite certain whether he was permitted to 
end his days in this charming retreat. One account 
says, ti^t after the defeat of his l^acedaBmonian patrons 
at the batde of Leuctra, b.c. 391, he was forced to 
abwdon and that he retired to Corinth. Another 
aocouht declares that he was only subjected to a law>^ 
toft, but that he retained his lands, and died at Scillus. 

this may be, Athens became reconciled to 
Sparta^ and the sentence of banishment a^Bunst Xeno> 
phcai revoked. His two sons, Gryllus and Dio- 
dorus, fought amongst the Athenian knights in the 
' cavalry aotimi which foilned the prelude to the battle 
of Mantinesi, no. 362; in which battle Gryllus was 
slain; after manifesting distinguished bravery. Xmo- 
pWa mtiit have been about eixty^nine years old at this 
thne^i^'^Otey say be was peifonninga sacrifice, with 

a gsaiaild on hft head, wUch ha to^ 
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was brought to him that ^‘hls son had fallen,^' 
when the messenger added nobly,” he replaced it ; 

' and he would not weep, for he said, I knew that 
was mortal.” This is the last aneodote which is 
recorded of Xenophon “the wise.” But ne appears 
to have lived long afterwards, and to have attained 
Ilia ninetieth year. 

Time has been very lenient with the works of 
phon. Wq. possess all the books ascribed to him by 
DiogeneSa Laertius. They are as follows; — ^Hellenica,’ 

* Anabasis,^* ‘Cyropsedeia,* * RecoUections of Socrates/ 

* Apology of Socrates/ ‘Agesilaus,* ‘The Constitu- 
tion of Athens/ ‘ The Constitution of Sparta,* * Hiercv* 
*Tlie Banquet/ ‘On the Athenian Revenues/ ‘On 
Domestic Economy/ ‘ Hipparcliicus/ ‘On Hoiaeman- 
ship/ ‘ On Hunting.’ A glance at this list will show 

* It is carious that^iii the ‘ Hcllenica * (lu. 1, 2) Lenophon 
says that “iho history of the expedition of Cyras, and of the 
return of the Greeks in safety to the sea, has been written by 
Themistogenes the Syracusan.'* This passage has given rim ^ 
two tlieories to account for the statement it contains. One is^ 
that Themistogenea, as wed as Xenophon, liAd wril^en an 
account of the expedition of Cyrus— that the inferiordtim wt» 
eclipsed and forgotten, but tlmt Xeni^ou^ throng^ 'j 

mentioned that account instead of his own. The.^kher 
is suggested by Plutarch, namely, that Xenophi^ havii]|; a 
double interest in the ‘ Anabasis, ^ as author and as aetoSr in the 
military events described, preferred his reputatkii In ^ latter' 
capacity to the fame w'hkh he might get as an anthor | and, 
therefore, to gain full oredrace for the somewhat self^Oiifyiiig 
history, attributed it to another hand. Ihe second theo^ 
seems the more probable. At all events snelants uinud* 
moosly iegarded the ‘ Anabasis * as the work of Xatto][ili0n/nnd 
Hot evOn Oetman oritidun has thrown any donht on 
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tuihlat a wide and vaiied field is covered by the writ- 
of Xenophon, and what a rich mine they coneti- 
t(ite of information relative to events, great man, ideoa, 
arts, and ^j^nem in Greeoe at the end of the fifth and 
through the first half of the fourth century no. In 
, our present aper^a of Xenophon, it will 1)6 impossible 
for U8 to attempt to give the contents of tlie ‘HeUenica,’ 
whidi is a contemporary record of atfairs in Greece 
from Hie year 411 to the year 362, b.c. To do so 
would be to epitomise Greek history, whicli is not the 
object of this little book. Headers wishing to follow 
out that part of the subject, can best do so by consulting 
Mr Grote's great work (vols. ix. and x.), or they will 
find summaiy and criticism (perhaps rather too 
severe) of the ‘Hellenica^ of Xenophon in Colonel 
Hure’s * Critical History of tlie Language and Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece,' vol. v. p. 265-323. The 
remaining works in the above all more or less 
cofhe within our scope, as bringing this ancient Greek 
writer and his times directly before us. In the * Ana- 
basis/ which we have already epitomised, wo have a 
iiamti|(o from personal observation comparable in some 
to the ' Commentaries ’ of Caesar, or Mr King- 
‘ Invasion of the Crimea,* In the ‘ fcyropeedeia * 
(or ‘ Education of Cyrus ') we have the carlioat specL 
* men axtant ol^ a historicifi romance. In the * Memor- 
abilia’ (or * Eecollectiona *), Xenophon plays the part 
a Boswdl, and gives us the actual conversations of bis 
masler Socrates. The * Agealaus * is the embodiment of 
title "iie|t>*woiship” of Xmiophon for his admired jiatron 
Ilia of SpartOi The Constitations of Athena 
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aud Sparta are perhapa the oldest remainiiig specimV^^ 
of the political tract or pamphlet The * Hiero ' is a 
disqmsiUoUi in the form of dialogue^ on the charae- 
toristicB of despotic government. * The Banquet * is .V 
description, real or imaginary, of a “ fast” supper-p^rty 
at Athens, and of the conduct and discourse thereat 
of the wise and moral Socrates. ^The Bevenues of 
Athens ’ containB some of Xenophon’s ideas on finupioe 
and political economy. The ‘Domestic Economy^ 
treats^ in two dialogues, of farm and household man- 
jigement. The ‘ Hipparchicus,' or ‘ Cavalry Officer’s 
Manual/ contains suggestions by an experienced tac- 
tician for the improvement of the cavalry arm of the 
Athenian service. Tlie ‘Horsemanship’ is a tresdme 
on choosing, keeping, and sitting the horse. Jjk 
. ‘ Hunting ’ Xenophon appears somewhat in the chai* 
lacier of an Izaak Walton, and describes enthusiastically 
Inis favourite sport. | '' 
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^Memorabilia' — or, as the Oroek name should 
rather have lieen translated, the * Memoranda^ — the 
* Recollections,' or ^ ^otea from the Conversations,' of 
Socrates, ranks second by general repute among the 
works of Xenophon. But it is tlie interest of the name 
of Socrates, and the fact of its professing to be a genuine 
matter-of-fact record of what In^said, that gives this 
bdok its importanca ] 

whicli lie records, that hib 
notes ^ould only have been a<Turato in a lower sense. 
The matter of the dialogue was gi\cn, or attempted to 
be given, but the delicacy of the form was lost. The 
words employed look like paraphrase reports of the 
substance of what Hoerftes said, or appeared to Xeno- 


l^n to say, and they fail to bniig th6 distinctive 
personality of the speaker before us. Plato, as most 
people are aware, wrote imaginary philosophical diar 
in which he constantly introduces Socrates. 
And it is to these imaginary and diamatio dialogues 
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that we mast refer, to explain and complete the 
♦ Kecollections ' of Xenophon. Those who know 
Plato can between the lmes ”^f3^enpphon, agd 
see that much which the latter represents as bluntly 
said was in all probability accompanied by debate 
intellectual turns, which the quick and impatient r 
soldier’s mind of Xenophon did not appreciate or 
think worth reproducing in detail The ancients 
were agreed that nothing was more strikingly charaor 
tendstic of Soc^at<^s than his “ irony,” which consisted 
m a sort of mock dGferenc(3, always in good taste, to 
those whom he was going to instruct Of the exact 
nature of this manner of his we should know nothing 
from Xenophon or any one else, were it not for the 
dramatic representation of it in Plato. Again, from 
Plato wo learn to believe that gp^rates was one of 
f4ieat .** geiitlcmcn ” that e ver livqd ; in the heat of 
argument not wouLiing the susceptibilities of any ; 
answering insolence with superior repartee, but never 
triumphant or offensive ; always entering into the 

J feelings of others ; and always conveying inteUectual 
instruction under the forms of u y^ ^ity and' good* 
breeding. Tlie account of him in Xenophon is not 
inconsistent with this idea, but would never have 
fully suggested it. But the work of Xenophon jhss^ 
after all, a certain value of iis own. It gives a solid 
basis of facts, and prevents one from thinking that 
the Soci^tes of philoafin by waa_^ ipey^ cr^^^on jif 
the genius of Plato. We shall now take some at the 
most salient of those fisets, and endeatoiir time tomtit 
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bofoW our readm one of the most strange and won- 
derful men that ever lived. 

^Qoording to the descriptions both of Plato and of 
Xenophon^ which are corroborated by antique gems, 
Soomtes had a strong burly hgure, prominent and 
^cmb^like eyes, a flat nose with broad open nostrils, a 
large and thick-lipped mouth, and a forehead indica- 
tive of great mental power. Everything about him 
conveyed the idea of force, character, and priginality. 
His father had been a sculptor, and his mother a mid- 
wife. He was bred up to his father’s profession, and 
followed it for a time with some success ; and a statue 
which he executed of the Graces was preserved in the 
Acropolis of Athena In time of war he served his 
country* as a heavy-armed soldier, and was in eiction, 
and distinguished himself, at the siege of Potidaea and 
at the battle of Delium. Xenophon omits to mention 
one peculiarity of Bocrates which vm leani from Plato — 
nainely, his s trang e^flts of protracted rey.erifi, almost 
amoimtiiig to trance. But ho is full of allusions to 
the J)ieinon,^r divine mentoiv under whose guidance 
Socrate^laid claim to act. Tlie whole life of Socrates 
WES repMented by himself as being ordered under the 
direetaon of internal signs from the gods, which told 
what to do and what not to do He thoroughly 

9 

* The antny system of Athens, like that of modem Prussia, 
*r^uired every citisen to be trained as a soldier, and to serve in 
tiwe of need. The enrolment was between the sg«e of eighteen 
fifty-ei^t. Socrates must have been about forty-six yean 
old it the battle of Delium. 
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believed in the leebty of these intimations, which f env 
haps all of ns have at times, without^ recognising s£hd 
obeying them. But Socrates by habit learnt more 
more to recognise and obey. And tbns his whole file 
took the form of a mission, which consisted in improv- 
ing others, both in intellect and character, by his/ 
conversations. 

Socrates was twice married, having first esp6tis^ 
Xanthippe whose name has unfortunately become a 
byword* in history for a shrew.^ By her he had a 

* Diogenes Laertius, Athenseus, and Plutarch, all state that 
Socrates was married twice. At the time of his death ha had 
one grown-up sou, l.antprocles, and two infants. The ‘ Hemoo 
nibilia’ mentions a conversation with Lamprocles, who com- 
plained of Ms mother's temper, while Socrates good-naturedly 
urged that it was of no consequence. But who was the mother 
of Lamprocles ? Diogenes says that the two wives were Myrto 
(granddaughter of Aristides) and Xanthippe, bnt chat it is 
doubtful which was trio first wife. Evidently Ae fust pife, 
the mother of Ijamprocles, was the scold. Plato in the * Pherdo* 
definitely mentions Xanthippe as coming to the dmdemiied 
cell of Socrates. This would make her thq see<^d) wi{Q». 
Equally definitely Xenophon, in the ' Banquet ' (s^ below, 
p. 118), mentions Xanthip{>e as married to SocratdC 
famous for her bad temper, twenty years before. would 

probably make her the first wife. Between these two Mtrtho- 
ritias the issue must lie. On the whole, in a matter of fhe kipd 
it seems more likely that Plati; made a slip. XantHipi^e’s 
name was perhaps so familiar os being the wife of Soentes, that 
Plato forgot the second marriage with Myrto when ints^ucing , 
the wife in the death scene, at which he was not himself pre- 
Poor Xanthippe's tongue had probsbly been ** step^ 
with dnst" ere that scene occurred. Tbs ji^t^inpts to 
bilitata" her come to this, that Socmles coi^ Itot have ^en 
a wy eomihrt^a husband. 
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and iu all pra^bilitJ Xanthippe may have had 
t^y a word yrith him on the subject of his not 
gomg on Tfith his , profession, and making money to 
J^p his family in comfort But, by inheritance or 
othirwise, he had some veiy small moans, and instead 
of iimieasing these to meet the deskes of ordinary 
people, he determined to cut down his wants to what 
he.luul, and thus adopted a life of aus- 

t^ simp hdiy jfndj)OYer^^ entirely devoted to what he 
liifl ypkitual caiiing. India of tha present 
day throws light on many of the features of ancient 
Greek society, and in India such lives of renunciation 
and of contented poverty are not unfrequent Often 
in the Indian bazaars may you see Socrates, or somo- 
tldng like him, in the person of some stout Brahman, 
goodrhpmouredly lounging about iu loose robes and witli 
bare legs, ready to discuss for hours, with all comers, 
any tojfic that may turn up, bu^or preference some 
point of Vodoiita philosophy. The n^semblance is 
doubtless an external one, yet still there is the 
simply notion of life, contented with the barest 
necessaries, and cheered by the play of the intellect in 
t^k. * 

But the talk of Socrates was not idle — it was always 
f^xected to a definite purpose. Every conversation , 
was meant to produce a msnlt, and to leave the person ' 
who had talked with Socrates in a better condition 
* than before— either with truer views as to the conduct 
or disabusqd of some &llacy, or stimulated to 
in<|uire about some point in a deeper way and after a 
soimdar method For siu^h talk he laid himself ou^ 
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and mode it his daily business. In the inoraiDg 
he regularly frequented the gymnasia and ecsefoase- 
grounds ; at noon, vhen the market was full, he wfA 
to be found there ; for the rest of the day he veni 
wlierover the citizens of Athens happened most to be 
congregated. Socra tes thus became “ ^ <m^tu^n ’* 
pu blic characte r ; and as sucli he was caricatured 
by Aristophanes in a comedy called ^ The Clouds,* ijl 
which Soc7'ate8 was represented, miserable and half- 
starved,' keeping a thinking shop,** in which the 
most absurd speculations were ventilated. This public 
raillery probably did Socrates no harm, and was not 
the least resented by him. 

But in the unremitting pursuance of his missionary 
career for the improvement of his fellow - citizen^, 
Socrates made himself many enemies. There are 
always people who do not wish to improved^ esge- 
cidly efter they htf. e got to a cer^n age, and who 
r esen t the attenyjt to improve thejpi aif en iip'p er> 
tiuence.. Again, with all the grace and good^ieedieg 
of the manner of Socrates, it was his invariable ii^bjeot 
to show people Uiat they did not know so about 
things as they themselves And thm 

tion was applied in the most unsparing way to jpeeKUia 
who were considered to bo quite on 

political and other questions. We can hiodly w<mder 
that such a species of practice should have raised up 
for the practitioner a plentiful drop of unpppuiatity* 
^hlic men found thonselves assailed^ before crowi|B 
of pmple, with rexiiig questions nhich fliey were 
tfoaUa to atttwen They found their impair^ 
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^od their minds thrown fbr the first time into &n 
attitude of self-mistrost They must in many instances 
h3Ve hated the yery sight of Socrates, but there was 
no escaping hinii for he had nothing else to do but 
always to be in market and forum, and aU public 
> plac^, ready to annoy. The young entertained a dif- 
te^ni feeling about him. Socrates boil a great love 
for the society of youth, especially of the clever and 
promising. They afforded him the myst hopeful 
materials to work upon ; their minds were^ plastic, 
their prejudices loss inveterate, their ardour uncooled, 
and their curiosity undulled by time and custom. 
Socrates constantly drew around him a b^d of such 
yotmg men, over whom, by his versatile originality 
and many-sided talk, he exercised a great fascination, i 
These constituted the Socratic school, which, by follow- | 
ing ou|; the euggestions of tboir master into various 
directions, created or commenced all that was best and 
myst yaluablo in ancient philosophy. Among these, 
the must eminent were Euclid (not the geometrician) 
6f Antistbenes, founder of the Cynics; 

ArtstlpiniB of Cyrene; and the lovely-minded Flato. 
Xenophon, probably wlien about eighteen years old, 
one of the disd^es of Socrates, but the bent 
of his mind was entirely practical, and he contributed 
nothing to the developiifent of philosophy, and wrote 
no pfailo6<^hical book, properly so called. Many other 
jghaths of the Sociatio following took afterwards ,%o 
pctitical H&i for which the training they had receiv^l 
in masdaiing aSId discussion fonned a useful preitara- 
Jy^dn. 4Bome turned out badly enough, and it ym 
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nuule a reproach to Socrates that Alcibiades, who 
trayed his country, and Critias, who, as one of Ilia 
Thirty Tyrants, became her cruel oppressor, had beitu 
among his pupils. v 

The very influence which Socrates exercised over 
young men became a cause of his being held in suspi- . 
cion and dislike by the j)hre» de /cmiUa of Athens. 
He was thought to fill the mind of youth with aewt^ 
fanned ideas, and to toach hoys to lose reiq^eet for 
their oifm fathers, substituting a preposterous indSK 
pondence of spirit for the obedience natural to their 
age. In the year 399 no., when Socrates had for at 
least thirty years pursued his mission, and whan he 
was more than seventy years of age, the feeling of 
unpopularity which he had excited found its culniina*' 
tion, owing apparently to the circumstance that he haA 
, endeavoured to prevent the son of one Anytus, a rich 
tradesman and powerful demagogue, fifom following his 
father’s trade as a leather-seller. The boy appears to 
have been full of promise, and Socrates wished him 
to choose a moi^ iiftellectual career. Anytus^ hoerevtr, 
was incensed, and took counsel on the nmtlsr 
c^ers who bore a grudge against Soerate^ and Mitd|g 
th&a with Melfitus a poet, and Lyoon a tfisi^idekn. 

1 Poets and rhetoricians wme both among the' classes 
of people whose chums to knowledge of the truth 
Socrates had constantly impugned, and the itro persons 
named had piobaUy each suffured under hl^' 
^^blic relutatimiB. Tim result of ih^ 
that one day there appeared, in lejpber form, posted 
iqpat the oflbe of the fiingtArolio% oaa of the oh||f 
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ttmgifltiates at Athen^ an indictoient aigned vittk 
tiaines of Meifitns, Anytua, and Lycon, iha 
Rowing terms : — Socrates is guilty of crime, Ait, 
not believing in the gods that tho city believes in ; 
secondly, in introducing other new gods ; thirdly, in 
ft corrupting the youth. Tho penalty due is — death.” 

The appearance of this indictment, and tho appoint- 
ment of a day for it to be tried, must have caused 
a great sensation at Athens. But Bocra^os himself 
remained apparently unconcerned, talking of all other ^ 
subjects except his approacliing trial ; and one of his ' 
friends (who afterwards told the story to Xenophon) 
asked him if he had prepared his defence. To this he 
mpUed that his whole previous life liad been a prepara- 
tion, having been spent in studying what was ri^t, 
and endeavouring to do it. Ho added that it had 
occutTe(\ to him to think what he should say before 
his judges, but that he had received the divine intima- 
tiop to forbear. “ Possibly tho gods thought it better 
for him to die now than to continue to live, and no 
Wonder, &r iiitherto he had lived most happily with a 
cemmidVHieBB to himself of progressive moral improve' 
with d;he esteem and love of his Mends* 
Im^to live on now, he might find his faculties 
impaired, itnd then the di^ty and pleasure of his life 
would be ^gone. Were ^ to be put to death by his 
^judges, hd was conhdent that by posterity he would 
^ regarded as one who had suffered wrongfully, tet 
done no wrong to others, having onty cmdeavouiw 
to make all meUllbetter.” ^ 

^^^.jflocrates was tried bribre dicagtmy^ or jury, 
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sitting of the large number of 557 Athenian cit^seQ& 
Mel6tu8 appears to have stated the case for the pzoea^ 
cuUDn, and it was left to Socrates to defend himselt 

tt 

In a trial of the kind^ and before such a #ibunalf the 
issue was sure to tuiii on the animvs^ favourable or 
otherwise, created by the speeches of the different 
parties on the minds of the jurjunen. They were doubt* 
less all practised ni the discharge of their function, 
which in litigious Athena every one was constantly 
called on to fulhl. On such occasions they were ac- 
customed to be conciliated by those who pleaded before 
them, and tliey would cx}>ect as a matter pf course to 
bo conciliated by Socrates. But Socrates condescended 
to nothing of the kind. His ‘Apology^ or ^Defence' has 
been reported both by Xenophon and Plato. The 
latter, as usual, puts into the mouth of his mastera 
speech in more beautiful style and in sublimer strain 
than that which he Really uttered. Xenophon mmly 
gives rough heads of. the topics which, he had hoards 
were used. But the general purport of both acoounta 
is the same. Socrates, without addressing himself to 
the task of persuading his judges and saving^ti^ 
life, spoke, as Mr Grote^well says, 

Instead of submitting explanations of his 
he treated it as something of which he oOufi only 
speak with a just pride. He gave indeed,' a distinct 
denial to the chaige that he had shown any want of 
o^odoxy toward the national religion, as he could 
iPtall to witness that he had always joined in the 
puldic sacrifices. But with regard second count 
* Hjjitffly of Gi«ec6,vvcl vjii fw d54. 
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he bad introduced tkow gods^he denied that 
bbiflsehef in l^e divme signal was anything diffeteni in 
Jj^d from the belief that otht^r men had in onions 
«nd augoxlls. He asserted emphatically as a ikct the 
divTne communications which lie had received, and 
aaid tiiat his Mends had often benefited by the pre- 
diotlons which he had been able to make to them. 
And this statement created an unfavourable impression 
on the jury, for some disbelieved him, and^thers were 
offended at his claim to a special inspiration. * 

Turning now to the third count, that he had cor- 
rupted young man, he gave a history of his mode of 
life, the turning-point of which had been that the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi hofl pronounced him the 
wisest of mem This avowal caused a fresh expression 
of disapprobation from the jury ; but, according to the 
aoeoimt of Plato, Socrates softened the seeming arro- 
gance of the boast, by adding that he himself liad 
wohdered why the god should have pronounced him 
wi^ when he was conscious of knowing nothing. He 
had lesolved to test the truth of tho oracle by oom- 
tetfag ^knself with others. Hence he bemn to ques- 
weax *^*^fWhahad a high reputation, but their answers 
diif n^Pwisfy him. He tried men of all sorts, but 
invarkAly found that they had tlie show of knowledge 
Mthout t|ye reality. Th& he came to the conclusion 
tiiat the ged called him wisest, because, though know- 
ing no more than other men, he alone was consciilnjp 
to himself of his own ignorance. Heimrforth he eod' 
sideieed it his miMon to lead otiier men to know Uiem- 
#r“; aod aB to the joutb whom he ImmI gratoitoodj' 
4. a voL e 
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instructed, so far from oompting f^em, he had iotyaii* 
ably dxawn them on to- modesty, m&uliness, and viltae. 
“Ay,” interrupted Meletus, “ but I have known 00 ^ 
whom you persuaded to ol>ey you rathe^ than their 
parents.” “Yes,” said Socrates, “ about matters of 
education, for they knew I had specially studied this 
subject. About health people obey the physicia^, ai^ 
not their parents ; and in state afi'airs or war, you choose 
those who^aie skilled to be your leaders. Why then, 
in the most important thing of all, education, should 
not I bo allowed to be an authority, if I am really 
Buchl or why should my claiming this be made a 
ground for thinking me worthy of death?” 

From these specimens of the defence of Socrates, any 
one can see in what a lofty spirit of conscious rectitude 
it was conceived. On such of the jury as had pe% 
minds, perhaps already full of prejudice against the 
defendant, and looking at all events to see him humble 
himself before them, his independent words were lure 
to fall unfavourably ; and yet there was sufficient gen- 
erosity among the dica8t$ to make the majority agaioirt 
him a small one. As many as 276 of 
were for acquitting him, while 281 yoted^||||^hft jcte 
^guilty of the charges brought against bitn^^liFen at 
point he might have been saved, fcsr the sentence 
« was not yet passed, and, according to Athen|^ custom, 
the condemned person had the privilege jpropaaing 
some punishment, in which he wou}d acquiesce, 
ifeen that proposed by the juusecutor. But^ 
laam ftom Plato, Socrates would ndpaven 
any submisBiim to the majority who had 
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hii^ He said, proudly, i^t what he was con* 
eeioua of having iherited was, to be maintained at tlic 
pphlic expanse as a benefactor to the State; at the 
wdicitation^f his friends, however, he would name as a 
counter-penalty, instead of death, a fine of thirty mina^ 
9 (49120), which his friends were ready to pay for him/’ 
l%ia proposition, or the manner in wliich it was made, 
sealed the doom which ho had apparently hardly de- 
sired to escape. The jury now, by a seijamtt^ vote, 
of which we do not know the numbers, sonteifced him 
to suffer death. 

For the glowing details of the last days and conver- 
sations of Socrates, given truly to the idt^a if not to 
the actiial fact, we must refer our readers to the 
* Flnedo ' of Plato. Xenophon shortly summarises the 
matter, saying that ** by universal acknowledgment nor 
man eTpr endured death with greater glory than So- 
crates. He was obliged to live thirty days after Ids 
8ei][teiice, for the Pelian festival happened to be going 
on at the time, and the law allowed no one to suffer 
capital puuBhment until the sacred deputation which 
'Em settl^on these occasions to the Isle of peios should 
haver6H|fied. During that time Socrates was seen by 
all his fifeds, living in no other way than at any pre- 
ceding period, with the same cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity for wliich he had always been remarkable. 
,What death could have been more noble or more 
happy than this 1 ” 

- & many respects the end of Socrates may indeed 
as ^mthakasia^ There was nothing like 
or the horror of*a 
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violent death, to be endured. In privafCj, aniid a 
circle of friends and admirers, the cup of hemlock 
yrati to be drunk which would painlesdj extingui^ 
the vital powers, and that too at a period of life when 
of themselyes they might soon have ceased bueh 
were the mitigating external circumstanceB ; while bt- 
wardly there was “ the royal heart of innocenee/ * the 
jhigh enthusiasm which has enabled so many to meet 
with cheerfulness a martyr's death, and the philosophic 
reason ‘which entirely triumphed over the anitnal 
jmstincts, which saw things as a whole, and which 
counted the loss a gain. When Apollodoru% one of 
his disciples, said, I grieve most for this, Socrates, 
that 1 see you about to die undeservedly.’’ He an- 
swered, stroking the head of his pupil witii a amfle, 
My dearest Apollodorus, would you rather see me 
die deservedly?” When some of his friends suggested 
a plan for his esci^, at which the Athenians woidd 
probably have connived, he said, ^‘1 am willing to 
dy if you can tell me of any country to fly to where^ 
death does not await me.” Seeing Anytua paos by, he 
remarked, This man is elated as if he 4j69i0 
something great ami noble in causing v j||||\deatii^ 
because, when 1 saw him occupying 
offices in the state, I said that he ought , having 

up his son ^ong jiie^ox-lh How fooUsli he fe 
not to know that whichever of us has done what is 
beet and noblest for all time, he is the imperior^** 
When his friends asked what he wished iom with 
his body> he .said, ** Tou may do JNith it wbjst 
like, proved yon do pot imagine it to be me.” . 
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Ttf modem ideas there may seem to be something 
tvanting in this picture; we„might have prefei^ to. 

the st^]ag 14 ^t relieved by shadow, by some 
touch of nature at the thou^t of parting from family 
and Sriends, by some human misgivings on the thres* 
vdxdid of the itnknown. But the ancients must be 
jtidged by their own standards. The Greek ideal was| 
one of strength, and widely different from the later^ 
and deeper Christian ideal of strength nuide^perfect inj 
weakness. Socrates was the noblest of the Greeks, ’ 
and in almost all respects his life is worthy to bo niadei 
an example to all time. 

Xenophon does not regard the death of his master 
(so dignified and happy) as in itself a subject of pity 
and re^et Nor does he even express any strong 'i 
indignation against the authors of it ; he merely ex- 
p resoo s v^onder that the Athenians could have found 
Socrates guilty of the charges basuglit against him. 
Ainf ostensible object of his * liecollections ' is 
jto Aow by an array of facts that Socrates was neither 
miorttkodox, aior impious, nor a (jormptor of youtk 
Xl^nbphitt's book looks like an acgnment a(idressed to 
tile Attfb|in people, and it is certainly quite popular 
in its object and point of view. Hence, 
while recording the conv^ations of that philosopher 
whose conversations introduced a new form and 
/neliiod into philosophy, Xenophon sct^ms to leave the 
form and m^od of what was said out of considera- 
tkm,^ and to restrict himself to quoting the matter, in 
show that the thoughts were those of a 
man. Such hn undertahing in reference 
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to Socrates was poor and limited ; it tells us al^ut 
Socrates as a man, but obliges us to seek Socrates the 
philosopher in the imaginative pages of Plato. A^d 
the worst is that we are left in doubt — a doubt which 
can never bo removed — hoy in yc pr^s^nting ^ the 

philosophical tenets of Socrates,. Plato has attnbnted %o 
him too inuQ}u.and XenopJ^ tog liUle. In bringing 
Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia’ to the knowledge of Eng- 
lish reader^ we must leave philosophical fotmulse out 
of the (piestion, and give shortly such of the recorded 
sayings as may seem most interesting. 

Socrates, it appears, made a point of not departing 
from conformity with the usual religious ceremonies of 
his country. He also encouraged others in the use of 
divination, while he himself relied on the intimations 
of his dromon or familiar spirit. He appe^ to have 
divided the affairs of life into two classes, one &llmg 
under the domain ofart and science, about which men 
might be perfectly certain by the use of their own rea- 
son, and on which therefore it would be absurd to con- 
sdft the gods. The other class consisted ei thinj^ un- 
certain in their issue — as, for instance, wlieth^ WonM 
be of advantage to make a particular matxh^; end 
on such subjects he advised that the godslmiimld be 
consulted by means of augury. ^ 

He disapproved, according to Xenophon, of Ihe 
speculations, so common among philosophem, into the 
nature and origin of the universe. He thought that 
^suoh inquiries could lead to no ceHainty^ and ]m>ducfld 
no result. He comridered ** the pr opar^fitud y 
kind** to be ** man .*’ And he profeiBsed to iin^ hin^ 
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sel/ to diBOouxsing on human aifairs, considering what 
was just, what unjust \ what was sanity^ what insanity ; 
wjiat was courage, what cowardice ; what was a state \ 
wherein consisted the character of the true statesman ; 
houf men were to be governed ; and the like. 

With regard to prayer, he made a point of not ask- 
ing for definite things, ni^ knowing whether they 
would be good for him. But he prayed the gods to 
give him what it would be best for him to hav(i, which 
they alone could know. Owing to liis poverty, his 
sacrifices were small ; but ho believed that, if oflen^d 
in a pious spirit, they would be equally accepted by 
the gods. And he used to say that it was a good 
maxim, with regard to friends, and guests, and all the 
relations of Hfe, perform according to your ability.” 

When Athens was under the Thirty Tyrants, Critias, 
an old pupil of Soemtea, was one of them. By cruel 
proscriptions they had put mafyr of the citizens to 
deaThf'^n which Socrates compared them to “ herds- 
men who^ being intrusted with cattle, reduced instead 
of augmentisg the number of their herd.” The remark 
was iq^ted io Critias, who, being stung by it, and 
also bearing a grudge against his former master for 
certain xtbukes that he remembered, passed a law that 
one should teach the art of jli^ufotion/' mtl 
sending for Socrates, he 4«quired his attention io it. 
Socrates, on hearing him, put on his usual humble de.- 
meanour, and asked io be informed the exact purport 
of the proliibitaon— Was the art of .reasoning con- 
sidmd to be an auxUiuixy to right or to wrong 1 ” On 
of the Tyrants got angry, and said, In order 
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to prevent all doubt, Socrates, we require you npt' to 
diflcouTse with the young at alL’* Socratee, notbinig 
daunted, asked to be infonned more aociuately wb^ 
they meant by “the young.” Up to what age was 
to consider a man “ young They said, to 
thirty.” He then asked for a deiinition of “db- 
course.” Might he not inquire the price of a thing, 
or any person’s residence, from a man under thirty i 
“ Tos,” said Critias, “ but you must now abstain &om 
talking about those shoemakers, carpenters, and smiths 
that you used to have always in your mouth.” “ What I” 
said Socrates, “ must I give up speaking of justice and 
piety and other subjects, to illustrate which 1 am in 
the habit of referring to those trades?” ^^Ay, by 
Jupiter! you must,” said another of the Thirty ; ‘*and 
you must stop speaking of herdsmen too, else you may 
chance yourself to make the cattle fewer.” This con- 
versation shows the^coohiess of Socrates und^ the 
“reign of terror” at Atliens.* It shows, too, his au- 
popularity, and how utterly alienated {m^ him a 
former pupil had become. ^ 

Perhaps the most often quoted oony^rsatiQt^gi. 9(h 
,, crates is that which he held with a young saan pmied 
Aristodemus, who affected to despise religious chsenr* 
ance. Havuig obtained from him the admission that 
he reverenced the genius of' creative artiets, Socrates 
aake^l him how he could avoid reverencing the intelli^ 
gent design sctoopioiisly exhibited in the framework of 
man — ^in the adaptation of the organs to the different 

* Xen&pkcm telU us in another place that Somtes M not 
pay tlm lightest attmtion to the oidw of the ^ ' o v 
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obj^ts of sense— in t^admimble defence prorided by 
nieaiid of tbe eyelids and eyelashes for the eye — ^in the 
a|mngeitient of the incisor and molar teeth — in the 
matemal instinct, and all the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion which keep onr species from destruction. He 
, asked if all Uiis, as well as all the orderly mechanism 
of the heayens, cotdd ^^e work of chance f Aris- 
tod^us replied that he could not see any directors of 
the tunverse. To which Socrates retorted, “Why, 
you cannot see your own soul, the director your 
body, and you might as well say that all your own 
actions are the result of chance.” Arisiodemus now 
i^ifted his ground, and said, “I do not ignore the 
divine power, but I think it too grand to need my 
worship.** “ The grander it is,” said Socrates, “surely 
the more it should he honoured by you, if it conde> 
seends to take care of you,” ATistodemus said that 
the difficulty with him was to l^licve that the gods 
took any thou^t for men. On which Socrates, to 
prove the divine Providence, pointed out the bighly- 
fiavoured position occupied by man among the animals 
— the ^^vileges of reason ; the wamit)gR sent to 
na^ons and individuals by omens and augurif^ ; and 
ihe analogy between the mind ruling over and direct* 
Dig the body, and the universal inUdligence which 
muat be conceived as pefvading all things and direct- 
ing their movements. In fine, ho recommended Aris* 
todemus to make practical kial of the^Ambit of wor> 
s£ip, and of consulting the gods by divination. 

Sikoh was the natiURil theology of Socrates, as re^ 
eoidMl hy Xenoplunt In it we find the argutaeaih 
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from 6nal causes, just as it is used by Paley ; aud an 
analogical rej)reBentatiou of God as bearing the* same 
relation to the world which the iudiTtdual soul does 
to the body. And the conclusion of the whole matter 
is made to be a recommendation to practical piety/ 
Xenophon says that it is due to Socrates not to 
omit the conversation which he had with Antiphon/* 
a Sophist or professional lecturer of the day. This 
man had taunted Socrates on liis bare feet and scant 

I 

clothings— the same in winter as in summer, — on his 
spare diet, and on tlio general wretchedness of his 
mode of life. If Philosophy,** he proceeded, “ be 
your mistress, you get from her a worse maintenance 
than any slave would put up with horn his master. 
It is all because you will not take money — ^money that 
cheers the recipient, and enables him to live in a more 
pleasant and gentlemanlike way. You really set your 
pupils a bud example in this; you are teaching ihem to 
live as miserably as yourself, and you are acting aft if 
your instructions had no value, else why should you 
give them for nothing To this Socrates replied* 
that doubtless Antiphon would not relish his ^]|ode 
life, but tliat for liimself it had the charm of inde- 
pendence ; that, as he was paid by no one, he owed 
no service to any ; that his plain diet gave him as 
much pleasure as their luxuVios gave to others ; lhat 
he was, in bodily condition, always lead^ for any- 
thing ; that aibve all he ha^i the happy (xmecioosness 
of always growing better himself, and of eeeoig fiienda 
about him who wm^e constantly improved in their 
moial natures ; that to want nothing was to he like; 
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the goda, and that his aim was, in this point, to make 
some approach to the divine |)crfection. With regard 
ty taking money for his instructions, he said that, 
there were two things, either of which to sell was 
prostitution — namely, personal l»eauty and wisdom. 

Those who sell their wisdom for money to any tliat 
will buy, men call ‘ Sophists,' or, as it weni, a sort of 
whereas whoso, by im parting know- 
ledge to another whom he sees well qualLticd to learn, 
binds that other to himself as a friend, do«s what 
is befitting to a good citizen and a gentleman. Some 
men/' continued Socrates, “have a fancy f or a fine horse, 
or a dog, or a bird ; what I fancy onrl take delight 
in is friends of a superior kind. If I know anything, I 
teach it to them ; I send them to any one by whom I 
think they may Iw improved. In commoti with them, 
I turn over and explore the twasures of the wise men 
of old which have l>een left wri^en in hooks, and if 
we*find anything good we pick it out, and we think it 
a great gain if we can be beneficial to one another." 
This pleasing picture of the Socratic circle of friends 
isasef b% taken as a set-off against what has t>een said 
above of the annoying charaetf^r of the sage’s public 
disputations. Xenophon tells us that wlien Socrates 
found any man really nvishing to learn, he desisted 
from vexing him with di^culiies, and did his best to 
asdst his inquiries. We may iiote also the sove^ re- 
tott upon the taunts of Antiphon, in tMUNsray in which 
the Sophists are, as if incidentally, characterised, 

Smue ci the conversations of Socrates, as they are 
fSjbtted in the ' Memorabilia,’ appear less calculated to 
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l>e micce«sful in producing iiie iiuprefision they aimed 
at. With regard to soino of these, it is impossible to 
help suspecting that they have been eked out by 
Xenophon, and spoilt in the process. A notable in- 
stance of this kind occurs in a long oonversation be- 
tween Socrates and his associate Aristippus, afterwards 
the famous leader of the school of pleasure. Socrates 
observing in this young man a too great tendency to 
Belf-indulgence, sot himself to counteract this ten- 
dency, rSnd he did so by establishing the incom- 
patibility of a soft and self-indulgent life with 
the career of a statesman and the government of 
others. Aristippus replied that he had not the 
faintest desire to govern any. Socrates then asked, 
whether it was happiest to be governed or jx> govOm t 
Aristippus satd that he meant to avoid both the one 
and the other ; and that, in order to prevent bmng 
placed in either positron, he proposed to himself to be 
a cosmopolite, and to travel about from state to state. 
Now on this announcement of the views of Aristip- 
pus we can have no doubt that the Socrat:^.s of PlsiitO 
would have made an effective attack, in some or 
other, by wit and raillery — perhaps by drawing"^ 
ridiculous picture of the cosmopolite mode cff life. 
But the Socrates of Xenophon does nothing of tl^ 
kind. He maintains a rather peilantic easRnestness, 
and lectures away on the superior happineas of higher 
aima He <}ih>tes Hesiod and h^charmna to prov^ ' 
that virtiu and exertion are good things, and finatt y 
gim at Mk length the allegory of 

of HeRrdi^” Henmlea, when a 
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m&u, met two females at a oroef^ road— nme called Vice, 
meretricious iu dress aad form ; the other called Vir* 
tue, beautiful, diguifiiMi, aud nobhi. Each uuule oilers 
and promises to induce him to accompany her. Tlieso 
oil8rs and promises were the descriptians, firom a 
moral point of view, of a virtaoTis aud vicious life re- 
spectively. Such was the sermon, borrowed from one 
of the Sophists, which Xenophon represents Soemt^ 
as having preached on this occasion. Nothing could 
have been less qualified to produce an impression on a 
man of the world like Aristippus. And wo may be 
sure, if the real Socrates was at all like what Plato has 
led iia to imagine him, that he never spoke exactly as 
here represented. Several dialogues, occupying the 
middle part oi the * Memorabilia,’ are of the same 
<< goody** character, and entirely devoid of the racy 
cleverness and biting wit which Socrates was in the 
habit of using. Colonel Mure^ndee<l suspects tliat 
X^ophon has his master the mouthpiece for 

his own c onceptions.** At ail events, if he lias given 
UB actual ^collections or traditions of Socrates, he has 
served^up many of them in such a way as to deprive 
^hem entirely of the Socratic fiavour. There would 
be no interest in dwelling over such discourses as that 
in which the Xenophontic philosopher recommends 
two bothers to be gop^ Mends with each other ; or 
these in which he dilates on the advantages and 
dtttias of friendship. Such matter as^this is moral 
mad ^well-intentioned enough, but it would vuot have 
required tiie ** dsmem ** of Socrates, or bis own deman- 
like ahilityi to reveal it to the woildL 
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Another set of anecdotes has a feuntly superior in- 
terest, in which Socrates is represented as adviring his 
. Mends in their practical difficulties. One of them is 
in straits Injcause his lands have been occupied by the 
enemy, and he can get no revenue M>ni tihem, wnile 
he has a large houseliold of slaves to suppoil Boo- 
rates advises him to make the slaves weave cloriias 
for sale; and the experiment is successfuL A second 
friend is ^uced to he^ry by war, and Socmtes 
recommends him to become some rich man’s steward. 

A third has })lenty of means at his disposal, but is 
troubled by the so-called sycophards^ or informers, 
bringing vexatious suits in order to extort money 
from himi Socrates tells him to retain the services of 
a clever ])Oor man, who acts as his solicitor, and de- 
feats the sycophants with their own weapons. We 
speak of a faint interest attaching to these stories ; and 
it consists merely i^^ this, that they exhibit Socrates 
as constituting himself adviser-general to his friends 
in matters of all descriptions. 

One group of dialogues in the ‘Meij^oralulia' is 
ooncemed with political or military topics. |k>oiateB 
is represented in these as giving advice to young 
aspirants for offices of command in the state or the 
army. In some of these we observe a stuqucious 
affinity to certain favourite speculations of Xenophon's 
on the improvement of cavalry, and on measoret to 
be taken for tbe revival of the Athenian powmr^ In^ 
others we find vague platitudes inflicted on 
listener, such as that it is the duty of a genmd^ 
to render those under him happy*” In one there is ^ 
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gluing piece of sophiatry — eo glaring, and bo opposed 
to ordinary doctrines of Socrates, that it is woith 
(yiotation. Tlicro is no r^o wliicb. the, BSg9,..ia iiftener 
re presented a s enfoTciiig .in- all Dorniv than^ihat^ 
yaft shoul d perform or superintend .any 


Igga. This maxim urns entirely of a j>iece with what 
we know ftom elsewhere of the Socratic, doctrine, that 
virtue itself is knowledge, and life an ar^. JSow, in 
the fourth chapter of the third book of the«‘ Memo- 
rabilia,' one Nichomachides is represented as coming 
<Msgusted from the election of ofhcc^-bearcrs, and com- 
plaining to Socrates that the Athenians were capriciouH 
as ever — that after long military service, with credit, 
in all the lower grades of command, and after receiving 
many wounds in action, his claims liad now been set 
aside, and another man, who had liardly s^^eii any 
service, and who knew nothiug^xcept how to make 
mdhey, bad been chosen general. Socrates, howev(;r, 
did not givp the least sympathy to the complainant. 
He took th# opposite side, and declared that he who 
is a gogd man of business has capacities for managing 
anything, whether it be a family, a city, or an army, j 
In vain did Nichomachides argue that wlien it came to 
fighting, the good man of business might find himself 
at a loss. Not at all,” said Socrates ; “ he will see ex- 
actly what is to be aimed at, and take the proper means 
' accordingly*” The paradox here is so great that we 
can hardly help believing that the convematiDn actually 
. took {dace, though Xenophon is not subtle enough to 
point out, or perhaps to see, its beating. On the one 



Again, Mcbom^liid^ tavo been a very s^Upid 
man, and really unfit for command, which would gii^e 
a jufltification to the line taken against hiBL Still 
farther, it may be eaid that it was part of the Soetatic 
method, as revealed by Plato, though not by Xmo- 
phon, to see different sides to every truth. In one 
sense it is true that special experience is required for 
every department; but it is also true that general 
ability is available in whatever sphere it be applied. 

Socrates was not always allowed to take tiie aggres- 
sive side in discussion. Me was sometimes cross- 
questioned after bis own fashion, and put upon his 
mettle. Aristippus, who liad very little reverence in 
his composition, is reported to have atiacked Kim with 
the inquiry, “whether he knew anything good?^ in 
order that, if he mentioned anything usually oon- 
sidered good, such as health, strength, &c , Aristippus 
might refute him by proving that it was sQimM|tmas an 
^eviL But Socrates parried the question, ssking in 
return, “Good for whatl Do you mean good for a 
fever ? ” “ No,” said Aristippus, “ I do noi.’’ “ Good 

for sore eyesl”^ “No.”' “Good for hunger?” 
“No, not that.” “Wdl, then,” asid Socrates, “if 
you mean to ask me whether I know onytiyng good^ 
whi<fii is not good for anything in pastietioi, 1 niBiiher 
know such, nor do I wish to know Ik” Hm taUes: 
are thus cleveify tunmd, and Somdm dbtidns a 
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diokotical victong: by silonmng his opponant In 
doing 80^ ha commits himself to the position tliat 
**^pod ’* is a reJative idea^ and that he has no con- 
ception of any absolute good. An antagonist woilhy 
to Encounter him would have followed him up into 
^ this positiou, and would have asked, goods are 
manifold and relative, how do you {uscoimt for their 
common name I” And to this SocrStes would have 
had to gtve an answer which would havo^revealed to 
us his exact opinion on the natme of universal terms. 

Aiistippus, however, relincjuishing this point, took 
up another, and asked Socrates if he knew anything 
beautiful! He replied, ‘^Yes, many thingn.” On 
whkh it was asked whether these were all alike ! ” 
and Socmtes said, ** On the contrary, very unlike.’^ 
'^Then how can they be all beautiful!” To this 
Socmtes replied by giving a theory of the Beautiful, 
which nlentihed it with the relaj^ve good, or, in other 
wofds, the Useful ‘*What!” said Aristippus, “can 
a ^ung^basket be beautiful i ” “ Of course it can,” 

said Soorati^ ; “ and a golden shield con be veiy ugly, 
if the pne be well fitted for its proper use, and thd 
other not” Pursuing this theme, he applied lui 
doctrine to beauty in architecture, asserfing that it 
. imply consisted in the adaptation of buildings to the 
use for which they were fntended. Thus he said that 
paintings and frescoes oh the walls of houses often 
r^etraeted from the comfort, and therefore hrom the 
beauty, of those houses, bj necessitating the budding 
of the walls in a particular way, by whudi the sun was 
ioo excludeiL We have here the first Ktatement^ 

A. o. vd. viiL tt 
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cradely made, of that relatiTe theory of beauty whieb 
was adopted in laodem times by Alison, Jeffrey, and 
otliers. We cannot tell how far it embodied th^ ffal 
opinion of Socrates, because when great men discuss 
tilings with tlieir pupils, wo cannot be sure how &r 
they open their whole mind. And we know it to Imre, 
been the object of Socrates rather to awaken inquiry 
than to give results. That his hints took root and 
germinatec^ in the minds of others, we may see abun- 
dantly^ from the luxuriant and varied thought of 
Plato. 

Other theories of Socrates given in the *Memota> 
hilia’ might seem to require qualification. As, for 
instance, that Temperance and all the other virtues are 
identical with Wisdom. This ignores all distinction 
between the intellect and the will of man, and is op- 
posed to acknowledged facte. In arguing with Hippias, 
who, like AristippuQ;, tried to confute him with ques- 
tions, Socrates laid it down that Justice consist in 
obeying the law's. This position, by itself, would 
hardly be maintained, for it would omouwt to what in 
modem times has been called **Hobbism^ which 
^ makes the legislator a creator of right and wrong. 
But Socrates modifies the theory by saying that hi ad- 
dition to the laws of the state there are “unwritten laws'* 
which are in force among all maUkind, or wMch, if 
not recognised, bring their own punishment. As aq ^ 
instance he mentions the rule that parents must no(| ' 
marry their children, for which he gives appu^entiy 
insufficient 'sanction tiiat such marriages wot^ intp^ 
a too great dispari^ of aga Another instance of an 
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unwritten law here given ia, that *‘tnen must do good 
to ^ose who have done good to them.” In the doc- j 
tchie that justice (jonsists in obeying the laws, Socrates 
doijbtless had an important meaning in view — namely, ^ 
he wished to protest against the too givat individual- 
ism of his times, and to assert tbftt the tirst duty of 
man is to consider himself as a social being, bound up 
with his fellow-wen in a great organisn), of which the 
laws of his country are the expression. Jjut to follow 
out such questions, and to attempt to fix mftre defin- 
itely the position of Socrates in the history of philo- 
sophy, would be beyond the scope of this chapter, and 
indeed ii would be undertaking more tlian the whole 
^Memorabilia’ of Xenophon would furnish data for. 

We have already given the chief features ol that 
book. It is not necessoiy to go minutely into the 
conver^tions of Socrates with Parrliasiua the painter, 
and Clito the sculptor. The sconis to have 

bqen a little carried away by the lust of givmg advice, 
when he lectured these artists on choosing beautiful 
subjects, and on making their figures express the emo- 
tions qjf the mind. In talking with a corslet-makeii 
he appears to have aimed at getting a logical definitidh 
of what was meant by a corslet “ fitting well.” The 
story of his visit to Theodote, a lM^^utiful courtesan, is 
perhaps best told of all the tales in the * Memorabilia,’ 
and if we make certain allowances for the manners 
^ and ideas of the age, it gives most idea of the Socratic 
gmee and versatile polih^ess. Socrates evidently tried 
to draw on this lady, in the course of talk, to some 
degree of moral elevation, but she did not understand 
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him, BO he gradually and gmoefoUy backed out of the 
interview. 8ocr aM i^waB of ikr too catholic a spirit to 
consider any doss or phase of society excluded 
the scope of his mission. But ho was not a man to 
throw pearls before SAvino ; he adapted himself to tfco 
atmosphere in which ^»e|8pwid himself, but ilwaysvSli-r 
deavoured indirectly h^^urify and improve and 
if much could not he done in this way, to do a 
little. ^ 

A somewhat fuller picture of Socrates disehaxging 
this last-named function is given by Xenophon in the 
‘ Banquet,* an imaginary dialogue,* which represents 
the philosopher at a gay Athenian supper-party. The 
incidents related are as follows : — A beautifal yoQlh, 
named Autolycus, hod gained the victory in the pati- 
cratium, or contest of wrestling and boxing at ^e 
public games. Galiios, a wealthy Athenian, ^a friend 
of the boy’s fatlior, having a great fegmd Ibr him- 

* Wo call this dialogue imaginarj', from intamd erld^noe. 
Tiie event which was supposed to have given rise to the mxppet 
took phujo B.C. 420. Ajitisthenes would hav^ boon a Veiy 
young man in 420, but ho is represented in the di^ogue as a 
man of mature opinions and decided cynical mode oT^e. So- 
crates, also, is described as quite an old jnsn. Thiirdkroholegy 
is confused. The introduction, which is abmpt, apeSirs of 
** occurrences at which I was present” But Xenophoa^ when 
intending to mention himself, uCways does so in the thild per- 
son— ** Xenophon did this or that.” He would have beei^ a^Ut 
11 years old in 4S0 b.o. On the whole, the ^ Ban^piet ' amat be^ 
taken as a fancy sketch, baaed on aomethingwlM really 
curred. It was perhaps the fimt attempt at a div^matic pictiire, 
with Socrates for chief bgure, and may have aa^sgested to jPlato , 
the fonn of his inimitable dhilogties, io w1k£ebf ^otlgh clevfr' ih 
Ha w^, it is far inferuWr 
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gave a eupper in his honour^ Meeting Secraiea 
and some of his foUoweis, he invlbed tliom to oonie, 
saifiug that ** his paity would be much more brilliant 
if the rooms were graced with the presence of men of 
culture and refinement, instead of being filled with 
^ganemk and cavalry clears, and political place-hunters,*’ 
When they were seated, the dazzling }>eauty of 
Autolycus became a “ cynosure ’* to the eyes of all the 
• guests. They were like men impressed b^^a superior 
. presence. They gassed on him in a sort of awe, and 
proceeded with their supper in silence. This mood 
was interrupted by a kmx-king at the door, and Pliil- 
ippns, a professional bufiboti, requested entrance. He 
vrm told to join the feast, and attempted some jokes, 
which at first met with no response, till his comic ex- 
pressbns of grief at finding tliat laughter hod gone 
out of fashion, and that his occupation was gone,” set 
some of the guests o-laughing. ^ 

[(^lesently a “ nautch ” was introduced. A man of 
Syracuse brought in a girl who played on iho flute, and 
a boy cMid girl who danced. After having some music, 
the boa^ suggested that perfiunes should l>e handed 
round. ' Socrates opposed this, saying that “ the only 
odour which a man ought to relish was the smell of 
^he oil used in the gymnaiiia,*’ To which the fiiiher of 
.Aqtolycus said, “ 'fiat’s i5l verj' well for young men, 
^Socaates, but what are old fellows, like you and me, 
who no l<mger frequent the gymnasia, to scent 0 Yir> , 
selv^ withV* ** With the odours of honour and viiv 
Socrates. Whereon it was. asked where 
attflh. odours could be procured 9” 4^d an incipkiit 
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(iiacuBsion arose, which was presently dropped, “whether 
virtue could ])c learned from others?" 

They then witnessed some feats of the dancing^ghj, 
who threw up and caught twelve hoops to the sound of 
music, and afterwards tlirew Bomersanlts tlxrough a hoop 
stuck round with swords. Tliis wonderful ejchibitiim , 
caused Socrates to remark, that “ the talent of women is 
not at all infenor to that of men, though they are weaker 
ill bodily strengtli. 8o that any one who had a wife 
might confidently instruct her in whatever he wished 
her to know." This observation caused Antisthenes to 
put it to Socrates, “ Why, if he thought so, did he npt 
edu(»ite Xanthippe,^ instead of leaving her the most 
notoriously ill-coiulitioned wife in existence?’* To 
which Socrates replied, that “ as those who wish to 
excel in riding often choose restive hotsee, because if 
they can ride these they will easily manage any others; 
so ho, wishing to coniierse and associate with mankind, 
had chosen to have a wife of this kind, knowing t|^at 
if he could bear her society, he would be able to get 
on with any one else in the world.” « 

Then the boy danced, and was admired by aad 
Socrates excited much amusement by telling the Syra* 
ctisan that he should like to learn dancing from hitm 
When the company laughed, he gravely informed them 
that “ he was sure the exercise would do him a groat . 
deal of good ; it called out all the powers of the body, 

. ^and might be convenimitly practised in private, whidi 
would just suit him.” 

Philippas, the jester, now gave a ocauie parody 
* See above, pegs 00, aota 
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the boy’s dandng, and when exhausted with his exer- 
tions, called for some wine, which Callias commanded to 
b^ handed round ; and Socrates gave his theory of the 
way in which they ought to drink — not in huge quan- 
tities at once, which would be like a deluge of rain^ 
%bea;^ng down the plants, but in small cups repeated 
freqtiently, which like gentle dew would refresh their 
spirits.^ And this mode of potation was made the 
order of the night. ^ 

There was more music; but Socrates urged that 
they ought not to be entirely dependent for their 
an^ement on these children, but should by conversa- 
tion entertain each other. The question now arose, 
^‘What each of the party most prided liimseli 

onr 

Callias prided himself on making otlicrs better. 

Nicer|ttis, on knowing all Homer by heart. 

Critobulus, on liis beauty. 

^ntisthenes, on his wealth. 

Cbaimides, on his poverty. 

Socrates, en his powers as a go-betwoea 
on his son Autolycus. 

Atttolycus, on his father Lycoii. 

" Hersaqgenee, on the merit and power of his friends. 

Then they had to justil^ their boasts, and it turned 
dit that Callias was proud of making others better, 
^because he did so by giving them money, so as to 
, render them less neeessitous, and less tempted to do 
wnemg. Nieeiatus was fnoud of his knowledge of 
Besnin^ as being an encydopsadia of wisdom. For 
furposes he widmd to apply his knowlad^ 
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by asking for an onion, which Homer said was the 
proper accompaniment of drink* Critobnlus prided 
himself on his beauty^ on account ol‘ the indnence 
had over others. Cliarmides, on his poverty, for he 
had not half the trouble since he had lost his estatea 
Antisthenes, on his wealth, for it consisted in having 
little, but wanting less. Hermogenes, on his fijendt, 
because these were the gods who took su^ dare 
him, 08 to ^timate by dreams and auguries what> he 
ought t<r do and wliat avoid. Socrates, on hk skill 
as a go-between, which consisted in making pec^le 
acceptable to others, and on a larger scale pleasing^^ 
the State. And this he effected by imiuroving^ thsjr 
minds. All these different claims and asserticms ISd 
to various repartees. ' And, amongst other things, 
Socrates disputed the pre-eminence in point of beanty 
with Critohulus, The beauty of anything conaktiitg 
ill its adaptability tp its proper function, Soemtes 
argued that his own prominent eyes, which could lopk 
to tlie sides, must be handsomiu' than those of Cirito^ 
bulus. His broad nostrils, more adapted for smiling, 
must be handsomer than a delicate nose, 
mouth, which could contain large morsels, bear 
off the palm. A ballot-box was handed reuiid vimMmg 
the guests to decide this rivalry, but evei^ vote, He 
inight lie expected, was given in favour of Critobnlus. 

In tlie mean time the Syracusan became iixikated 
that the attention of the company had been drawn off 
from his froupcy and he began to attack Socrates wkh 
some i][U0tations fri>in ^he ^ Clouds^ of Attstophai^;, 
calling bim *^the Thli^inv'’ and asking 
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many fleas'^ feet distant he wasl” which some of tlie 
otbeiia wore for resenting as an insult But Socrates 
^Ood-hmiKnxredly passed the matter over with some 
light badinage. He turned the subject by himself 
favouring the company with a song ; after which tlio 
idaneing girl performed some feats on a potter’s wheel. 
On which Socrates made a remark something like 
Dr Jofinson’a — “ Very wonderful — would it were iiUr 
possible ! ” And he added, that after aU, “ almost 
everything was wonderful, if people did but eonsider 
it For instance, why did the wick of the lamp give 
li|^t) and not the brass 1 Why did oil increase flamtj, 
and water put it outt In order, however, not again 
to disturb hilarity by too much grave conversation, he 
would attest Hiat the dancers, instead of contojiing 
their bodies, should perform something gniceful and 
beautifhi, like the pictures of the Graces, tlie Ihnirs, 
and the Nymphs.” ^ 

exhibitor, pleased with this suggestion, went 
out to prepare; and Socrates, having the co^ist clear lor 
a while, ga%e a discounie on love, distinguishing the 
heavenlir fi*om the earthly Venus, the hitter inspiring 
mankii^ with love for the hotly, the former with the 
love of the soul and of noble actions. This distinction 

'* One of tbs absurdities attlflmted to Sooratps in the ‘ Cloiuls* 
rf Aristophanes (v. 145-109) is, that he undertook to dcnion- 
strate how many of its own feet * flea ha<i leapt, in jumping from 
thoeyebrow of a disciple on to his own bead. He is representod 
a^having solved the problem ly catching the flea and idnnging 
^0 of its feet into melted wax, by which mestiS he got a measure 
dfibe iWt, and then was ahte to divide tha total distance by the 
StowbtaiMdi 
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was copiously iUustrated with instances, and the dis- 
coarse ended with an address to Autolycus, exhorting 
him to nobility of life, and to prepare himself foy « 
serving his country. When it was concluded, the 
actors entered, and performed a ballet, representing 
the loves of Bacchus and Ariadne. The guests now 
n^tired to their homes ; but Autolycus, who was in 
training, set out to take a walk, in which hb was 
accompanied by the host, his father, and Socrates. 

And h^re we must take leave of the great Athenian 
sage, on whom, though he left no writing of his own, 
so many volumes have been and will be written. 
In anotJier imaginary dialogue, that on '^Household 
Economy,” Xenophon introduces liim, but only to 
make him a mouthpiece, so we may be content to 
treat that work merely with reference to the matter of ^ 
its coiftciits. XenophonV representation of his master ^ 
is considered to he inadequate ; and yet we shall have I 
failed to do justice even to that representation, if Ve/ 
have not led our readers to conceive of Socrates as of 
a very ivmavkable, wise, and lovable being.r 



CHAPTER VI. 

TUB^*^MDVCAT10N OF CYRUK. 

Thb ^ Cjrtopffideia,' or ^Education of ('yrus/ iK, like 
‘Anabasis/* liibnamod. P'or only the first few 
chapters are about the education, properly ho called, 
of the Persian monarch* Hie I'eniainder of the work, 
Extending to eight books, and being no4trly the largest 
m the "andtings of Xenophon, treats of the eucc^sssful 
iBxpbits of Cyrus as a general, aiftl a military and civil 
Sraoniser, under his uncle Cyaxores, till hi^ finally 
receives from the latter the hand of his daughter in 
marriage, aifd is placed on. the throne of Media. The 
work dbses with an account of the distribution into 
satrapies of the countries conquered by Cyrus ; and of 
' the sage advice which he gave^ when his death drew 
nigh, to his sons and his ^hief officers of state — advice, 
says Xenophon, which was hut too much neglected by 
» his successors, who forgot his maxims, and by their 
t)( 4 jbrule suffered the excellent institutions of Cyrus to 
fall into abeyance) and the national character of the 
I^eniaDS to decay* 

* See pige 10. 
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; AoidL^yet. Ihe name conveys generally the mam pur- 
ple wliifjh Xenophon apparently had in view when 
^r^iting this work. He wished, not to writ© history, 
J but to compose a historical romance, in which should 
be dopicvted a perfect governor of men. And the per^ 
fection of the generalship, administration, and mon^ 
archical rule of Gyms, was meant to be attributed in 
the first instance to the excellent education* which ho 


had receive4 youth. All is of a piece with this 

viop^ina Ills successes by a single reverse. Evidently, 
then, we have before us one of t||oee novala with 4 
purpose whicli have been common enough in modern 
times, and wliicli are genemlly considered to be rsathear 
poor works of art. Xenophon’s is the first elaborate* 
production of the kind which remains to us &om' 
antiquity, though prc^’^bly allegorical sermons of 
the Sophists (see above, p. 109) were in the sa^i% 
direction. 

^ In giving any account (and much will, not be re- 
quired) of the ‘ Education of Cyrus,’ we raust^pemind 
the reader that this is not the same Cyrus as h$ 
Xenophon knew personally, and under whom 
marched from Sardis to Cu^.axa. Hie Cyrus of , the 
* Some modem tranalatois have tried to find a niuae which 


should apply to the whole eontente of the book, by callmg it 
‘Tlie 'institution of Cyrui^J^the word “inafcitutioii" being in 
obsolete English capoldeofbQnig taken for education,’' niul al&o 
bring op^icable to the “iRwin of gomnlmeiil described as 
being int^nced by Cyrns. But the word pmieia in Oyropss-^ 
I dflU boa no sach dbable ap^ootioii. 
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' AnatmaiB' (see above^ p. 11) was a mere ti 

the Persian throne, and died b.o. 400. The Cyrus m 
t];te ‘ Cyropffideiji^wos the Great ('yroH, wlio fouiulei 
the Persian Empire, and died about 525 b.o. Of thif 
(^feat conqueitjr’s histoiy there are three accouuti 
r^iaaining : the first ia that of Herodotus, the father q| 
hktcn*y; the second is that of Ctosias, a physician, 

who employed at tlie court of JNuvia, and wrote 
a history of the country ; the tlaitl is thjkt given by 
Xenophon, and of all the thi'ce the last mentioned is 
generally considered as the least to be depended on. 
The curious thing is that Xenophon, writing what he 
meant to be a hist<||^cal romance, bus mode it infinitely 
tamer ^lan the aoeount of Cyrus given by Herodotus, 
who iimed at merely setting down the historical facts 
^ they had been told him. The Cyrus of Herodotiw 
/is sent ^t, when newly bom, by Ins grandfather to be 
Imurde^ ; he is saved by irf 

%brpught up as the child of a herdsman, and subs*3- 
quently recognised; he revolts against his grandfikther, 
overthrows# the Median kingdom, founds the Persian 
Empire and finally is slain in a great battle against 
Ttmayris, queen of the Massageta;. The Cyrus of XonO' 
phon ki brought up in all decorum as befitted the 
l^randson and nephew of ^ king ; he is duly appointerl 
to high offices in the state, obtains many easy victories, 
and inaugurates many state improvements ; he succeeds 
peacefully to the throne of ^lis uitcle, and on a quiet 
deatb'bed gives lectures to his admiring friends upon 
the arts of govenunent and the immortality of the 
souL This was a caai^ then, in whidi truth was| 
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*‘*TBW*‘ fiction ; for the purpose of Herodotus 
: was trutli, whereas the purpose of Xenophon Was 
fiction of ft particular kind — not the liotioii whkh 
grii«)>8 the poetry of human life, but the dry fiction 
which trcuits oil incidents us a mere framefrork on which 
, ethical or jiolitical iu<u*ali8ing8 may he hung* i 

It may l>e supposed, however, that Xenophon, who 
under the younger Cyrus had penetmted into the 
heart of tjie Persian territory, must have had great 
opportimities of studying Persian customs, and that 
liis book would be found to contain valuable informa- 
tion with regard to those customs, and to the Oriental 
cliaracter viewed on its l>est 8id6.|phtt in this expecta- 
tion the reader is disappointed, for here again' w find 
that it was Xenophon’s object to set forth, not fhets, 
but liis own conceptions of what ought to be. Throi^- 
ing the stjene of Ids Utopia into the far East, and the 
time of hia narrative^oue luuidmi and fifty years back, 
he appears to have thought himself emancipated f*^ 
restrictions of tnith, or even probability, and accord- 
ingly he transfer to ancient Persia all tliat he most 
admired in the Lacedmmonian institutions t^rfais own 
time. Even the distinctive and remarkable eherad^- 
istics of the Persian religion are blurred over and 
confused by his constantl.y,attribatuig to his hero 
j>erfonnance of sacrifices according to the Grecian mode, 
and the practice of the art of divinalion, of which he, 
was personally so fon^ ^ 

Taking the * Cyropsadeia' as we find it — not as a 
histoiy, nor ns a true picture of national life and 
tnaxmeTS, nor yet as a romance of the higher kind, like 
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one of Walter Scott’s novels, but as a ficUon ooii- 
posed with the ^ect of setting forth views on ediicsticii 
and politics — wo must allow it certain uierits. 
purity and elegance of its style are univoi-sally ackiio^* 
hsJ^ldd, And it possesses, as ( *olonel Muna says, ^ 
epic uni^ ,of action, within which numerous episode 
artistically introduceil, some of thorn (piite idyllic 
in clmraoter*,, It will be sufticiont for our jmrpose 
tOv introduce to the reader a few specimens of thc«»e,|^ 
m these would be little use or pleasure in*dwelling^ 
on the details of the pseudo -historical campaigns of| 
Cyim 

Xenophon oamil^ences by saying tliat, cui lefiecting 
bow . constantly governments of all kinds are over- 
tluolln, be had come to the concluHion that mankind 
are &r harder to govern than cattle or horses, whidi 
are easily brought into obedience. One man, however, 
had possessed, in a pre-eminen^ degree, the faculty of 
ru^tkg over his fellow-men, and that was (,\yTUB the 
Persian* How Cyrus 'should have been able to con - 
qimr and hold in subjection so large a portion of the 
WQT}d««^ined to him a problem worth investigation. 
He bAd made all the inquiries he could about the 
iltttural qualities and education which had pifxjiiced so 
remarkable a ruler, and^wouid now proceed to state 
them* as follows ; — 

Hotb the historians and the poets of Persia agree in 
dotcribing Cyrus as beautiful in person, humane iu 
4bQ^osition, and so keen in the pursuit both of know- 
ledge and of glory as toondnre all labours and eneouiiter 
a|i dai^gets for their sake. The education which bei 
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i«K^V4id wti8 in aceordant^e nvith tka syatem Ot pulitic 
instruction of lii^ country. For Persia, unlike otknr 
cmmiries (this is meant as a lui at Aliiena, and >$i 
Saiuu time aa a compliment to Sparta), did not content 
hei'Helf with legislating against crime; she moulded 
the minds of her citizens from childhood, by a pub)h) 
educational system, to virtue. This system, accoirding 
to Xenophon, e^ctended only to the higher classes of 
society. U nlike our </Oiamittee of the Privy 
the^Pemian, ed ucational department spears ^ 

from iha top . Only those were admitted to the 
privileges of Uie state eductitiou who were alioye tiim 
^lecessity of manual labour. 

'J'he hoadquartors of public instruction in Pamia W 
f lescribed os being in the metropolis, in a grand Hiuam^ 
nvliere the king’s ]>alace and the public offices 
and from which all merchandise and toadee, ivith their 
noise and vulgarity^” were banished. The square 
was divided into f(»ur parts, which wm sevaialljr 
assigned to the boys, youths, men, and elders. The 
first three classes attended regularly froni^ emrly mom- 
iug. The elders a])pear to have ^joined the jptsoe of 
instraction at such times as suited cUafly to 

furnish an example to Uieir janiom, but, u^han lOfSi, tte 
spot, to have been under di^pUne like the mik 
youths, till married, slept round the {mUic offieea, in 
light annoaTr as guards^ £aoh of the Ihur das^ng^^^as 
under the contcol of prisidents. In the boys’ quai^ 
the time appears chiefly to have.,h^ oocupie^vin 
trying* under the prei^ent, all eases td crime end 
rnisdememmur which had arisen anrcs^ the boyathan^ 
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selvw; Hieft, deceit, ealmnBy, and inp^ratltude were 
thus bronght to gynishment. And it was conimoidy 
said Uiat the Persian boys went to school to learn 
justice, as elsewhere boys go to school to loam to read. 
To {!hiB arrangement the trifling objection might bo 
that it seems to. imply a very abundant and 
oontinnous crop of naughtiness among the boys them- 
selves, Vse ths^ trials would have come to an end, and 
the study of “justice” would have bceji stopped. 
Xenofdion, however, makes no remark on thit point, 
nor does he mention any other subjects of study as 
enteldng into the curricmltm. of this model university. 

education given seems voiy much to have 
bai^ on those “Aryan principles” of instruction 
of wbluh We have heard of late, an<l according to 
which book-learning will always bo at a discount . ) A 
Spai^ii jsiystem of diet appears to liave been preacriberl 
for the boys, consisting of bregfl and ert^sses, with 
wal^r to drink. The boys learned siiooting with the 
bow, and throwing the javelin ; and at the ago of 
seventeen tlv^y passed into the class of youths. 

PVonMeventeen to twenty-seven the chief means of 
cultivadoii for the youths appear to have consisted in 
patsoldnty and hunting. On the advantages of hunt- 
as a piepafaUon and twining for war, the P^sians, 
ae^Hrding to Xenophon, laid great stress, and the 
^yotdjsi were oonataittly engaged in focn^ bunting- 
{NKltfas under tha Idngr bivouacked in the open 

and wm Mtricted to the most ascetic fare; 
and as n result of tMs system Xenophon mentions 
that evmy Pbraian avoids, as a piece of bad maimsis> 
a. c. toL viii. i 
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ei Aer spittiiig or blowing bia noae^" a mlo wbicbt it 
would be impossible to obeenre, except by men who 
had practised great moderation in diet and exhausted 
the moisture of their bodies by exercise/' 

Under this mode of instruction^ which XencS^hon 
does not further .describe, Cyrus was brought up till 
twelve years old. He was then taken to see his 
grandfather, Astyages, king of the Ij^edea. ' By hts 
lively prattle ho pleased Astyages, and was invited to 
remaiir for some time at his court. Cyrus begged, hts 
mother to lot him stay, because, he said,^ he knew 
how to shoot well enough already, and bysteftphig 
amongst the Modes he should have a better opjioir* 
tunity than at liome of learning to ride." Hie mothttr^s 
objection was that ho would forget all about ^jUlsticef" 

. But Cyrus said that ha quite understood justioev md 
did not require to learn it any more. ^How 
said Mandane, “ Why," said Cyrus, I Imve <^teii 
been appointed to decide cases, and 1 only mad6 one 
mistake. That was in the case of the boys and the 
coats. There was a big boy who had .a little ooat, 
quite too small for him. And there was a Jittle boy 
with a large coat, very loose upon hhm Ug 

boy made the little boy exchai^ coats with |md 
1 decided tiiat he was right in doing s<v tmd that eaeh 
boy ritould keep the coat that best fitted hina Bpit 

%) for. 

i hB ' 

giv* op hia ptopaty, «nd 

oba^iag tin law. . So» now I lmow winit iwtiiM k.” 

hn pcobaldaF bwi <itude ftwiliar 
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to &o#t oiu: readm hf tiuit nioei (Idigbtful book 
ibr ohildlioody ‘Sandford and Merton *--rahows tbe 
^ matoiiall^lttom wbich Xenophon conetructed 
his work; &r it evidently oonveys in a lively form 
<^nB%f the favourite dootnnee of {Soei^ntes (nee above, 
page 114)» A combination of Uie teachings of Soc> 
ratee.with the institutions of Sparta is what Xeno- 
plmn wishes recommend under the shallow disguise 
of .Persian names and the picture of a foreign court. 

P^ .^ucational Sparta, by_thcaD - 

^v^..Xeimnfaoii would probably not hM&Jimwd 
i jftoyjatoj as n ot being suihciontly aw akening to th e 
One jof the most interesting indications un 
the subject of education wliich he gives is contained 
in u chmmiiQg description of the boy Cyrus, of whom 
ho ssyss was, perhaps, a little over-talkative^ 
hut this was partly iwm education ; because ke watt 
obkff^d $if hie maeier to give a rmson for wk<U he did^ 
and* to require reasons from others, when he had to 
his ojnnion iu judgin<u)t ; and partly, l>ecause, 
being veiy c^ger for knowledge, he was always putting 
questioi^ to those about him on many subjects, to 
SJSiMMctoin bow such and such things w(;re^ and from 
■bfiiqf. ^ a quick apprehemnon, he gave very ready 
asipmis to all questions that were asked him so that 
idl these cireumstanoes be acquired a habit of 


biThe awed at in edimating boys i% ito arouse fbeir 
hsk^tUgeope into aetivity«^ ^ia formaa great oonfawtt 
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to the dl^irit of moderti education, which ainia ittiher 
at imparting resulta and foregone conolusiona, and 
vrhich many people are now beginning to complain of, 
as fostering servility of mind and want of aelf^liance. 
Cyrus, according to the account of Xenophon, s^yed 
four or five years at the court of his gmndfkther, 
during which time he was not at all spoilt by the 
indulgence which all showed him, Hiid the IttScmy 
which he oaw around him. He developed in manly 
qualiti^, became a hold and passionate rider, Kunted 
the animals in the royal park (or " paradke**^, 
and then took to more real and dangerous epoii tn 
riding after the hoar and other animals in tliek n^ve 
wilds. On one occasion the Assyrians mkde a Mid 
over the Median borders, and Astyages tdhk out 
troops to intercept them. Tlie youthfitil Cyrus, about 
fifteen years old, wont with him in a new suit of 
armour, and at an opportune moment advised that a 
dash should be made at the enemy. The (dmrge was 
made, the hoy joined, and gradually headed it ** As 
a generous dog,” says Xenophon, ** that HaC no eu^eri- 
once, hurries , headlong without caution upo9% u hoar, 
so Cyrus pressed forward, minding only to Utcike 
whomsoever he overtook, and heedless of atljithbig 
else.” The enemy gave vfiy, and Vbib Mediatt cavalry 
had complete success. Cyrus was almM mad 

wB i iMfl hfTl 

those who had fiiHen in the act fo iil lia^ife^ 

Such waa hm fimt eea&y in asms: He was diortly 
afterwards recall^ by his ftdOiar^ln oid^r that he 
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migitt oos^lote hia edtic^oii. On teturoiog ia Persia, 
hit contiBned another jeor in the class of the boys. 

litred cheerfu^on the same rigorous fare as the 
rest, and surpassed them aU in exercises and in dili- 
gence of attention. With the exception of some advice 
^from his lather, which has very much the appearance 
of some of the conversations of Socrates, we hear no 
more, dfber th%|^^f the ** education of Cyrus.” He had 
now reached man's estate, and on a war between Media 
and Assyria breaking out, he was appointed 4;o com* 
mand the Penian force of some forty thousand men 
which was sent to assist tlie Medea. He immediately 
made a long speech, in the style of the Xenophontic 
on^oimiu the * Anabasis,' to his chosen body-guard. 
After this follows an account of improvements effected 
by Cyrus in the army — a topic which gave Xenophon 
a good opportunity for developing many of his favour- 
ite theories on military organisation. Ambasmidors 
arqVed from ^ the king of Jndia^ to Icom the parti<^ 
uli^ of the quarrel between Media and Assyria, and 
Cyrus sagaciously conciliated them by proposing tlmi 
the kiqg of India should be made arbitrator in tlie 
question* » 

chief of Armenia, a countiy subject to the 
Jiedes, showed signs of revolt at this juncture, and 
C^nrus took his army for ifie purpose of reducing him 
t0 Aayi^a^itly surrounded the Armen- 

*„M|» iibief; he to tiy 

«!»>«« of <»«»«»: XenoiA'on 
iMM- opfiortiulity to intiodoce f coDvenutionol 
doMir’-cftw hia own h^ aon ot the 
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Anneni«D, hm} resided in and had often beenr 

one t>f the hunting oompanions of Gyim Cyins 
recollected that he had noticed this young num asao^il* 
ating with a philosopher,* who went about with him 
""and instructed him. He now came forward and re- 
f quested to bo heard in his father’s def^eew Being 
readily allowed by Cyrus to speak, ^ pleaded, not 
that his father had been innocent, bi^phat by 
vity and fea^ he had been reformed, and that it would 
be infinitely better policy in Cyrus to accept him aaw 
humbled and grateful dependant, instead of puttio^ 
him to death. The arguments of Tigranes, hadced by 
his own generous impulses, prevailed with C^pm^mA 
in the handsomest terms, mixed with some 
he spared the life of the Armenian chiefs onfy taking 
from him a moderate fine. He then turned to Tigiaiiee 
and asked what had become of his Mend the pliiioso- 
pher. “ He is no mc^” said Tignmes, ** for my fhthw 
hero put him to death.” ** What cnmo,” asked Cyras, 
‘Mid he find him committing f” He said that lie 
corrupted me,” answered Tigranee ; and yet, Gynii^ 
so noble and exocdlent a man he waa^ 
was going to die, he sent for me and told mildOt to 
hear my father the least ill-will imr putting Ite to 
death, because he was dotn^ it not out of maliee, but 
out of ignora;^, and whatever IsuHs insn oommit 
through ignonihee ought to be cputidesed 
*^JiJas, poor man ] ” mH . Aim^ 

fan ehief interposed, add mid, ^^ liwMjealoiisy^ 

* the word need by Itwphtm is wld^ 

apfUiliadeaal fidkiqiby ^ 



jpantbma. lae 

1 could nofl help hating that Juan, bocauae 1 thought 
he etckle mj son's heurt away &om ma My son ad* 
iiprs4Jbam iaore*f!PaJi he did myself,” “Well,” said 
Cy|ui^^that was a nataml weakness of youim And 
your eon must now forgive you/* The introduction of ^ 
this inoident, in obvious allusion to ilie treatment ofj 
Soorates by the “ fkthers” of Athens, is very oharac-J 
teti^id of tb||'||^miner of the * Cyroi>adeia’ 

^iWha{Hl the most famous episode which the book 
eontoias is the tale of Abraddtes and Parithea. # In one 
of eSytne's battles with the Assyrians, the enemy*e 
camp ms stormed, and a great prize, both in spoil and 
putsonem, was taken. Among the captives was Pan- 
thea, a lady of Susa, the wife of Abmdfitos, an Assyx^ 
km prinoe, who was himself absent, liaviug boon sent 
ott a miiHiton to Baotria. The Median ofiicers, in dis* 
posing of the bootyt set aside this lady as a compli- 
mentary offering to Cyrus. He, learning what iiad 
be^ ananged, requested Aras]^, for whom ho had 
had a seni of fdendihip from boyliood, to take charge 
ofthelady^ Araspes, on receiving the order, asked, 
j^te you seen tlie prison wliom you wish me to 
talm sbaige oti ** Cyrus replied that he liad not. On 
wbii0b the other said, “ I have seen her, though, and 
she is simply the most Jbeauiiful creature that was 
ever bom of mortals throughout the whole of Asia. 
Even when she was silting on the ground, c$ovared 
witksi ToU, there UNIS sometbii^ atumt her that dis- 
'^tiJitlpxishod, her £rom the other women# Bui when she 
stood^um ^ veiled and weeping, sl|e was not only 
divinely^tall, but had aii mdeeanbabl# ipace and tmi^ 
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nobleness in her attitude. To comfort her, we told 
her that no doubt her husband was an eteell^t 
gentleman, but that she would now belcmg to one whe 
in every respect was at least his equal, for that if there 

i was a man in the world that deserved admiration, it 
was Cyrus. On hearing this, she rent ber veil ahd 
pttered a lamentable cry, and her women (inned out 
with her. And we saw the greater pKit of her foOe 
and her hands. Tiiere never was ^uch a wontaii. 
You murt go and see her yourself.” 

‘‘ By heavens ! I shall do nothing of the kind, if 
she is such as you describe,” said Cyrus. ** Why 
notV’ asked the young man. ^‘Wby, be^umse if I 
were now to yield to your description, and go kud see 
her, overwhelmed as I am with business, I dstresay tbo 
siglit of her might make me wish to go again, and 
thus 1 might perhaps neglect what I have to do, in 
order to sit gazing at her.” At this Araspee laughed, 
and asked Cyrus ** if ne thought that the beauty of 
any human being could put a con^raint on another, sO ^ 
as to force him to act differently from wha^ he jndgsd 
best ? Love,” he argued, is an affsdr of ^ iHil 
else, why does not a brother foil in love wifit %e 
sister, or a father with bis daughter f But CyiW 
aaid, If love be voluntary, why cannot a 
loviilg when banishes to do so ? 1 have eoea pedpl^’ 
he added, ** weapng foom love— made regular tiavta— 
giving away all they had^wanttegtogaidd of th^ 
love, and yet held as if by an iron ffoain^victims^W 
aunpleto foacinatbn.” must be pom* 

eaid Amipfaj ^any man trho anything oau^ 
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look at a beautifol woman without its makiii&c any 
difiecenoe to him. At leasts I am sure I feel this 
i|]>out our beai/iRil eaptivo.*' ^^Have a care/* said 
Cyrusi and above all things guard this lady well, for 
she* may be of great political importance to us some 
day or other/* 

So ended the conversation, and the confident boast- 
inipi of Araspyi^j who, partly from seeu^g the beauty of 
hia prisoner, and partly from her worth an^i goodness, 
and partly from waiting on her and finding* her not 
ungiateful, and portly from her attentions to him 
wbm he inA ill — from all these causes combined, su(v 
oumbed to the fide which he had derided, and became 
hopelessly in love with Panthca. Which, as Xeno- 
phon remarkSi was not a very wonderful occurrence 
after all^ When, however, Araspes at last venttired 
to intimate to her the change in his feelings which 
had come about, and the great ^>a8sion by which ho 
wa^now possessed, Panthea would not listen to him 
for a mmnenh She protested her unswerving love and 
cqxsdiaucy tether absent husband; and when Araspes in 
despair ^Uttered cruel threats, she semt a private mes- 
senger ^ Cyrus to acquaint him with what had hap- 
pened' Cirrus, on hemring it, burst out laughing at 
the man who had said th|t he was above the power 
love. He s^t Artabarua, a confic^tial officer, to 
ohioin Aiaqies moot sMctly to do no iHolence to the 
*la %4 but at the same time to say that he had cmie 
to make as mudi impression on her as7 by 
he coolA Artabaaus, homver, appeate 
jko/kxiSk have pven thia enact meseige. He rattd 
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AiBBpes ftouucUj for his nnfaithfoloess to a sacim 
trust, and for his weakness, impiety, and wickedness j 
so that Araspos was overwhelniedTwitii ' shame 
confusion, and half-dead with fear of some ipeat pun- 
ishment at the hands of Cyrus. Cyrus, hearing of* his 
distress, sent for him alone ; lad him be reassured ; 
told him that ho uiigbt easily be foigiyen, sinee both 
gods and men yielded to the power-pf love'i wd 
finally took, the blame to himself, as having shut him 
up with^uch an irresistible creature. Araspes^ how- 
ever, still made moan, that all men would point at 
him, and that even his friends advised him to icMp 
out of the way of Cyrus, as likely* to do Mm hMm. 
** This is most opportune,” said Gyrus, "for How f OH 
will be just the man for me to send as a gpf kito 
Lydia. You can pretend to fly firom me and go over 
to the enemy, and you will get their oonSdenoe, and 
be able to give us ^he most valuable infmnfdioii.” 
This arrangement was speedily made, and tta» love- 
stricken Araspes departed on his misoon, and disa^ 
peered from the scene. ^ 4 ? 

The beautiful Panthea now suggested that the 
should send for her husband, who, in gratitnde 
treatment she had received, would beemtidato 4w^ 
his Assyrian master, wd coipe. over to Oynm' fiEkowas 
idlowed to 8 ^ } and Abraditea, hinring 
his wife's and heard how mglfkHdrA 

nuwehed joyfhtty to oaiB|»>^ 
him shout a ditmaand hiosne. fiavMg dodhred 
was^ Im was admitted witl^tlmlmi%m<d^b i a i g^ 
aftar m Ixmf ^ 
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Wilted upon and extendinpt hk hand, 

«aid, " lu uteton&r tha benefita that you have be-^ 
Bknvad on us, Cyrus, I oan say nothing more than 
that I giva myself to you, aa a friend, a scnraiit, 
and an aUy/' Cyrus said, "1 accept your kindness, 
4^d tAe leave of you for the present, that yoti may 
go to supper with yotir wife ; at some other time I 
shkll liope td^receive you in my tent, together with 
yohr friends and mine.” ^ 

'Not long after this, it came about that Cfnia had 
to fight a great battle against the enemy, who were now 
an Stay of all nations under the command of Creesus, 
k&ig of Lydia. While the diaposition of ihp forces 
Was behi^ made, Abraditea, prince of Susa, obtained, 
partly entreaty and partly by lot, a conspicuons 
positkm in the front line of Cyrus’s anny. He madf^ 
a splen^d figure, fi>r he had a chariot with four |)o]c!s, 
drawn by eight horses ; and j^is wife Pauthea liad 
an^yed him in a golden helmet and gf)]den arm-pioces 
which shO had procured, and a purple robe reaching to 
hk feet, which she had made. When he was prepar- 
ing to«mount his chariot, she bade him farewell, 
saying, ^ You know, Abnidfites, that if ever a woman 
lO^ her husband better than her own soul, 1 am 
a one. And yet, Jovixig you as I do, I love 
hehour moiW, and would rather be buried wHh you, in 
ydur gloiy, than live with you if either of us were dis* 
InmcWied. You wUI remember the debt of gratitude 
t^eh ^ owe to Cyrus, and in this battk you will 
Abradfileli kid his hand gently cm faar 

**Mmy 
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I prove worthy of the love of Panthea, uud of the 
I'rieiicUhip of Cyrua 1 ” lie then monnted, and I’anthea, 
as a last adieu, kissed the chariot, was borne 00* 
by lier attendants to her tent^ and the line bi^an to 
iuove against the enemy. ** 

There was a mighty battle against great odda^ for 
the army of Croesus quite outflanked that of Cyrus, 
and enclosed it, a large brick might enclose a 
smaller one,’’ on all sides but the rear. But the 
gallantry of the smaller force prevailed, and none 
on that day made a fiercer charge than Abrad&tes of 
Susa, who, being posted against the Egyptians, over- 
whelmed and crushed them in bis weighty cbaiipt^ 
armed with scythes. But in the furious mel^e 
ensued, the prince himself, pursuing his victorious 
course, was thrown from his chariot, and, fighting like 
a brave inan on foot, was cut down and killed* 

The next day after the battle had been won, Cyrus 
asked, Where was Aoradfites, that he did not coino 
to see liim 1 ” They said that he was no longer alive^ 
and that his wife had carried his body to a eppt n^ 
the river Pactolus, where her eunuchs were dtjppbg 
grave for him, while she sat on the ground wi% the 
dead man’s head upon her knee. On learning th|s» 
Cyrus struck his Uiigh, and leaping upop. |kis l^iye^ 
rode, with an esfc^rt, to the scene of affliotiott. llVlien 
he reached the, spot, he approached the 
shedding tears, he said, '*Ahl famyp i^tl^ 
soul, hast thou then lci|t us for eyerTVepd he iock 
hold^^ the right hand* hnt the haiid camf awfy, % 
Ihre wrist h!l4 
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this Panthea shrieked, imd taking the hand kissed 
and replaced said, All his body is like this, 

Oyrtis, and it is my doing, for, not thinking of the 
resijlt, I exhorted him not to spare, himself for your 
sake. And now he is dead, and I who encouraged him 
sit' here alive.’* After weeping for some time in 
silence, Cyrus said, “ He has died a noble death, and 
nnmbets of men shall raise a monument to him, which 
shall not be unworthy of him or of us, sjid sacriiices 
shall be performed in honour of his hravei^. And 
every easa*>sbaHbe taken of you; and when 
you tall me where you . wish to be sent , it y^^l l be 
done,” Panthea replied, shall sooi^ Jm oyr^ 
Cyrus, to whom I wish to go.” Cyrus now departed, 
sorrowing. And Panthea, having ordered her eunuchs 
to retire, called her nurse, and Imde her, when she 
was de^, to wrap her and her husband in one mantle. 
She then produced a sword, wjpeh she bad provided, 
and stabbed herself, and the nurse, wailing, oovere<l 
thsm both as Panthea had directed, and three of the 
jfiuthfdl eimuchs slew themselves on the bodies of 
their nmater and mistress. Cyrus, when he heard of 
it, lamented exceedingly, and caused a loft monument 
to he raised over the noble and unfortunate pair. 

^his hairative, which^we have given as nearly as 
possible in the trords of Xenophon, is the first extant 
instance of a prose lovostory in European litemture. 
X% was much admired hy the ancients^ and probably 
"gave risa to many imitations of itself. Plutarch; in 
to prove thfd; the doctrines of Epicurus do 
kot aeet^ even pleasisve in living/’ asks (p. IB9$) 
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whether the ectu^ enjaymiesite of love oould he 
superior to the imaginative pleasures felt in reading 
the tale of Panthea as related byT&^ophon, or the 
tale of Timoclea as teld bj Ariatobulus, or of Hiebe 
by Theopompus r' These two last writers were 
ians of the time of Alexander the Greats who af^pear 
to have introduced love episodes into their historie^j 
which are now lost. As in old and'aa.dai 

India at the present the enneeptiAn of lova in 
story of P a nthea is a conception of nost-nuf^ial. eaad 
not aote^jiuptial. na askm. 'l yip action jsomneneetsii, 
to spea^ at a point after the third volyme of>niaodi«n 
novel wyuld have conclud^ jd. As such, and on aeeom^ 
of its simplicity, the tragical story of Abraddtea and 
Panthea may bo despised by the English reader^ eSpe* 
dally if unmarried. But taking the andent Gfedm 
as they are, we may find some interest in observing 
the points in which they differ from ourselves. 

After his victory over Creesus, and afto taking 'the 
city of Sardis, Cyrus proceeded to thr etmqneak of 
BahyloiL Xenq>hon, like the other authorities, xw* 
presents him as effecting this by divesting 
of the Euphrates, and entering the city by thO ribror- 
bed at midnight, wbde all the Babylonians weis^:«n^ 
gaged in a The whole aoconnt is 

with a record of the sagacious provisloiis 
exhortations of Cyrus, which takes off hxm ita^reh^ 
ness, and makes the narrative tmwni#iy uf the gtea^ 
ness of the event la vividxiess skd^ this 

eron^g act in the eisation of th*. Psfsiaa^ 

IsUs far dhui of those siualfer dhiddet^ 
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X^mfhon had hiooeif t$km part» and whieh ha de- 
tcrihes in tha graph io pages of tha * Anabasis/ 

« Heucelorifa {ne measures of Cyrus for the con- 
solidation of his role over the coii([uere<] nations, mid 
his* maxims of govemment, are rectiorded. Some of 
liieie may be mentioned His first care was to pro- 
vide attached and faithful attendants abrmt Iiis own 
pemoih, In^^lecting these, the principle lie went 
upon was, to choose men who had fewes^ family tii»s, 
who belonged to the most despised and isolated class, 
and who could be most alisolutely bound by obli|^-. 
turns of favour and gratitude. And of these he foruiod 
his ]buieaueraoy , ' 

Next, iCyrus turned his attention to the civil busi- 
ness of &e empire, which he arrangml by a system of 
bureaux Snid departments, so as to keep a centralimHi 
control of all the ramifications of state utfairs. He 
was thus enabled, by spoakinj^ with a few persons 
Qnfyf to keep ereiy department of business under 
si^peEiiiteiidence ; and he had couse^juently more leis- 
WBB than ai^ither man who hod charge but of a single 
haUBf gr a single ship.” Having by orderly arronge- 
msmt secured a certain amount of leisnib both for 
hiiaseif and othm, he proeeede^l to employ this in 
m^ldi^ the Cbaraeters tjf tho upper ranks of society. 
He eneouiaged, by many artifices, ** all who were able 
tneubsistl:^ theJabour of other men” to be in constant 
attendance at his courir and he set himself to he ^^a 
Hving law” and example of life and matmefs to theses 
SlMhv4e3r ih* I^^pomted religious Services, under 
ef the end cornmenoed with a 
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hymn to the gods, which was mutg at daybieak. Qreai 
moderation and simplicity characte^g^ the style of 
living in the palace. Everything unseemly was cave^ 
fully avoided. A strict code of etiquette and polite- 
ness was introduced, and diiferencee of rank wexa 
marked with appropriate observances. Ko outbreak of’ 
anger or rude laughter was ever to be beard* “ Yea 
would have thought that the- Wholfe CfflHt lived 
tirjsly . jfw Ix^autiful. ” 

As a '\)reparation for war (here Xenophon intro* 
tlnces one of his favourite ideas, and not a had oneX 
Cyrus used to take out all the gentlemen of hie court 
to hunt wild animals on horseback with spears, 'l^tus 
a groat {i;7)u}j9};)pjU arose in riding and skill of vaxknM 
kinds. And all became iniucd to hardy habits and 
long fasts in the open air; and Cyrus himself outvied 
them all, and showed them his opinion, that no man 
has any business with ^government who is not bimaelf 
better than those whom he govema^ But uddla ast^ 
ting this example, and taking aU this trouUe far the 
education of the upper classes, with respect to ths 
lower ranks of society he took a veiy differeiil<sduwei 
He studiously avoided inciting them to vAkf Wbml 
pursuit, and even prevented them as far as pomihle 
from exercising the virtues (of selfdeniaL For when 
a crowd of the common people had to act as testecs 
in the mountaitts and forests, he had pioldsicm csiriad 
far them, but none fmr the noblea ISk> limt Ifas lowec 
orders, not undezstandhig his aims^ and being w^ 
cared far, called bixn thmr father, far aisangisg Ant 
Aey shc^d aiways cemtinus stavea'^ lUa 
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polkqr. wUdb Af eame is to bo pcmsiiered tA 
aft idea of Xenop^n*a| aft4 mot an hiatorical* is in ac- 
ooojaim witli uH^tieioiit Qveek notiofts that sociaij 
mvit be baaed on alarery^ It iu also akin with the 
l^wtan ^^liftoi^e that the government must be for the 
ifttoMla jof a ruling caste, while an outlying caste 
(Kke the BMots) k to be^ treated as a mere instrurntmt, 
with iSo tight%cl its own, in the state arrangements. 
The policy of Cyrus in governing “ dejendenoies" 
Babylon when iiist conquered) !a repto- 
sentsd m consisting in constant conciliation of the 
uyfiMP. 4^066, who were to be drawn closely round tlie 
nsdmenh; while all the rest were to be equitably 
treated, bftt held at a distance. Thus iXenophon de> 
seisbes idm as iq^eiiding inlimte trouble find iMit on 
peBBoncd attentions to the nobles, who were by these 
meaiie to be captivated, and turned more and more 
ialo figie^s of ^ king. All is iuteresting, andi 
miilH h^^^ooanpared, or oontrasted, m the case may be,/ 
hittl 4re action of Bhgland (too often wiUiout a) 
Aftftiy) in iftlaticm to its dependencies, such as Ireland/ 
cfHsld qpd. India m later times 

4 ihe settlment of Babylon came tfie divudon 
ol^thO^bole Pemiw empire into satrtques, which is 
be^n wlated Heiodo^ And then there were 
vaisoiis jaum^B of Cyms to revisit his hame, where 
^Uh.vfilhar aiid mother were now dead. From hk 
uftslOsAJIyajeiUfts, w Cynis had made the head of 
11m ^Rptestan^mifttha world, he 1004^ Irnnd 
in mactsege, with the H^e ot Madk 

s* o, voL viii. 


K 
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At liifit, when he was <m one of h!i to Ftmia, 
being now advanced in yeate, th^c^h appaien^ in 
perfect health — after performing some samflcea imi 
leading in person a national dance**— Cyras was in, the 
night warned by a vision of his approaching end.' A 
being of superhuman dignity seemed to come to hhn, 
ami to say, “ Cyrus, prepare thyself, for thou art now 
going to the gods.^ After this vision he awoke, and, 
taking victims? to the summit of a mountain, 
where he sacrificed to Jupiter, the sun, and the rest of 
the gods, tlianking them for their care of him during 
his long and prosperous life, and for all the omens and 
signs they had sent him as indications of what' hb 
ought to do ; and praying for a blessing on his 
his friends, and his country, lie then returned home^ 
and lay down to rest. Feeling no iiKditiation to eat, 
he took nothing for three days, after which he called 
round him his sons a^d the chief men of Perris, imd 
addressed them. He told them that he knew hk 
end was at hand, and that when he was gone thejf 
were to think of him as one who had liwed a hiW 
life. I have retilised,’' said he, ** all that Air 
highly prized in the successtve ages of 
cbihl in childhood, as a young man in a 

man iii maturity. My strength has semned to^in^ 
crease with the advance of time } I have^^Adlsd in 
noUiing that I undertook. I have exaUibA my Asends 
and humbled zny enemies, and have^^tof^fat 
Country from obscurity to the sumzt# of Hi 
have kept hitherto horn anyiy%;" J^ 
knowing that a reverse mi^t oome} but riow 4biil 
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th^ lu^ aitiv^y I may safely claim to be called 
fortimate**’ 

« He tlm turned to his eons, and hariiig assigned 
ill^^SQGoession to the throne to one, and an immense 
Satrapy to another, he exhorted them to live in eon- 
eoedk And he based this exhortation not cmly on 
grounds of natural , affection and mutual interest, but 
also on a regsgd to what would be pleasing to his own 
disembodied iq>irit. He said,* You c^not surely 
believe that when 1 have ended this mortdl life 1 
dtail cease to exist Even in lifetime you liave never 
asm my soul; you have only inferred its existence. 
Asid there are grounds for inferring the continuanoo 
of the soul afber death. Have we not seen what a 
power is exercised by tlio souls of munlered men— 
how they smid avenging furies to punish their mur- 
defers It is only to this belief in the power of the 
soul B&ct death that the custom of paying honour to 
the dei^ is due ; and the beli^ is reasonable, for the 
soul, and not the body, is the principle of life. When 
soul end body are separated, it is natural to think 
that tl|e soul will live. And the soul, too, is the 
of intoUigenoe. When severed' from the 
sensdtsi body, it will sur^y not lose its intelligence, 
but only become more gpire and bright; just as in 
sleep, when the soul is most independent of the body. 
It seems to gain the power, by prophetic dreams, of 
iMisjg into futxmfy. Do, then, what I advise, from a 

here girm in favour of the immortality of 
exaetiv qUofed by Cieero at ^ end of hia Ufe. 
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regard to mj immortal apiiit; Imt if 1 be mietfdma in 
thinking it bo, thon act out of remrd for the eternal 
gods who maintain the order of tke universe, and 
watch over piety and juAtioa Bespeot, too> Humantty, 
in its perpetual snoceseion, and act eo aa to he tyiproVed 
by all posterity. When I am dead, do net enshrine ^ 
my body in gold or silver,* hut restore it to tiie earth,* 
for what can be better than to be mixed^p and 'inoor^ 
pomted wii^^i the beneficent source of all that ia good 
for merff While life, which arill Imgeis in mie> re- 
mains, you may come near and touch my hand, and 
look upcm my face; but when I have covered niy hmi 
for death, I request that no man may any mcae loch 
upon my body. But summon all the Peteisiia mMI 
the allies to my tcnnb, to rejoice with me that iiiiiBB 
now be in safety, and cannot safer* evil any 
whether I shall liave gone to God, or whether X dndi 
have ceased to exist. ^ Distribute gifts sll who 
come. And remember this my last wold of advhso.: 
*By doing good to your fti^ds, yon will gain the 
power of punishing your enemieB.' Fasewell^ 4mr 
children ; say farewell to your mother fircun 
frimids, absent as well as present^ &iewelL(' Saihlg 
said this, and taken every oaa by the 
covered his face, and expired. > i ^ • j: 

* mi h qidtt «i variance vith the FwriiW eairi^ 

Uted hy Herodotus. Bodies could neither 

bmuse both the earth jm4 firs wsfo 

tion. They were thereinie exposed to he cariiBtoi^ v®(p% 

«»*a pnuitioe still univeklriBy the 
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xbkopbon’6 minor works. 

XntOMQOM, after the coiiiplation of liiu cmhpaignB) had, 
a« we have seen above,^ a long tranquil life, prohabl^r 
£hpm hie {fortieth till nearly his ninetioth year, devoted ^ 
to Jitemteoe, during which he not only collected niatc-V 
xiala for hia * Hdlenica* (the contemporary history of I 
Gxoeoeh hut also wrote his * Anabasis/ his * Recolleo- ^ 
tions of SeeiateS)* hia * Educati^ of Cyrus/ and several 
iniJ^ worka above eiiuinera^.t These rf^nuculor 
oomposed fiom time to time, as the fancy took him, 
show XeiK^hon as the earliest of essay^writeia His 
lilijti# were vaaried enough, and this circumstance 
gives an interest to his works ; but yet We find that 
hie Idean were ecmiewhat limited Ho constantly re* 
proditees muter different i^prms the same ideid type (ff 
hftywn lifo 4Ht»d chanieter* And this ideal type is 
tw tfefag ttssMMmdental impossible ; it is thoroughly 
heelft^f hut it has a bertam suggestion of mediocrity. 
*&i><aBlBa JiiA » gwat gptdty for ft«nd»hip. Mid 
• teyhatittttittaam toe» hat b eaa MiU<(i 
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herQ-worahip /* Boring his earlier life he ha 4 ^ et 
soccessivo periods, two great objecta for these, seuti' 
meats — Socrates and /gemlaiia. a piuloeopber and a 
king. In his ‘ Eulogy of Ageailaus ’ he pays a tribuite 
to the king, analogous to that which, in the * Becotiee^ 
tions of Socrates,’ ho paid to the philoespbsc. He 
(.^068 not write the life of Ageailaus, but merely gi?es 
a brief summary of some of his chief p^blie peirfom^ 
aiices in w^ and diplomacy, and then dilates vipan 
his virtues. Agesilaus — who, according to Plntaieh, 
was a short, rather mean-looking man, lame of. one 
foot — ap][KSu 8 to have * proiiuced a great impmssian 
upon Xenophon. But Xenophon had not tha dpa^ 
matic faculty requisite for jmrtrait-paintmg in words^ 
^The ^ qg qimlitifta assigned to his hero does 

I not bring a living personality before us,^ but lather 
reads like the list of particulars in the I^npisgan y la p^ a^ 

' flsiition of a plant. Nor is it easy to distinguish the 
Uiistorical Agesilaus of Xenophon, drawn bom the 
from the pseudo-historioal Cyrus, drawn ftom fanny* 
Xonoplion in this matter appears almost lijl(:e it 
boy who con only draw one face, which he 
repeats for ever, . 

Agesilaus was, of couise, acemding to 
a great disciplinarian, and rptj sompidous ia-i 4 i;.^aeehr 
gious observances. spectat<» woidd^ 
cheered at seeing AgesUans first, and a|li^ hll^ 
rei^ of the soldiers, caowned 

^ tmi tlw.^ 

vug Criilx, ^plsU to ; ffHj 

i!ie that a oaaae at^^ W irW;# 
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«lip|M)rt6Ti iGverenee the gods, praciine jwiurlike exer- 
cises, said obaer^i^obedieiioe to their commanders}" 
l^ims very trustworthy, and ** paid such respect 
to what was divine, that even his enemies considered 
his catha aod compacts more to be relied on than 
friendship among themselves.” Item, he was extremely 
miMieiate and self-con^led in eating, drinking, slee[), 
and ^ the# pleasures of sense. Ho acted on the 
ptlndpie that ** it becomes a prince to su^jiass private 
persons^ not in effmuinacy, but in endurance.** 
he was very bravo in war, and very successful as a 
general ; very patriotic and subordinate to the laws of 
Idecomitry I very atfable and ^ostentatious as king ; 
Hving ^ainly, being accessible to all, and as unlike as 
possible to the kings of Persia. Ho attained a great 
age hi health and vigour, and **was borne to his 
CihC!iial^hom6 ” honoured and lamented by ail. Such 
is the diaracter of Agesilaus^as given by Xenophon 
iiudeven chapters. It is a aiill picture, conveying 
the notion rather of respectability than of greatness. 
UlidSe whoewish to see a portrait of the same man in 
euloura may refer to Plutarch’s < Lives,’ 

' iSie * Hiero,’ another of Xenophon’s mineik’ works, is 
little in the form of a dialogue, on the ad- 
vahtsgts, nr otherwise, lot of a tyrant,” — that 

tn lihaohite monarch, whose rule has been founded 
< 1 ^ the overthrow of oonstitatioiial govetaxneni. Tito 
iWSeeoiid Smpue in France tends to give a 
to t^ discussion, which Xenophim 
to the eouirtly Greek pgflt tHmopides «md 
flis tyfimt of Many wonld lihs 
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to liave had the opportunitf ol quastieiiixig 
Napolaon at the pmod of bia grea^t ptofl|>eiifytaa,,to 
his enjoyment, or o^erwise^ of the pow«r % 

coup 2d i>tP«ai^ 8W«h 

kind <]f qttefl^n snpposed to he addiwed to« jti»g 
Hiero by Simonides. Hiero*s answer » ^ the fame 
gloomy deseription. He that it w a mm pofnim 
ddnsion to fancy that tyrants are to be eaeiML *'llb(li]r 
have not h|>lf the pleasure, and they soflbr 
pains, tliat private individuals do. Their ^ajoymienls 
are dulled by satiety — they cannot travel^ they eamitft 
realise the full plea^hires of love because they nmir 
can be sure that their affection is returned. ^ &idas4 
there are none from whom conspiraotes agaxnst 
proceed more frequently than £rmn those who^ hasii 
affected to love them with the greatest smeei!£lg&^ 
If peace is thought to be a great good to iganklaW, 
tyrants have the leaa^ participation of it j if war m 
deemed a groat evil, kings have the greatest shioe of 
it Private individuals, if they go to make war in jm 
enemy's oountiy, still find, as soon as they^ s o iaiin . 
home, that there is safety for them^kere i 
when they come to tiieir cSpttid% axe eonsoieiM^jiM 
they are then in the midst of the greatest 
enemies;:'* ** They distinguish, no less 
persons, which of ih^ subjects 
of a oonstitiitioiial ^rit; Imt, uMteadniai s i gSiNi^ 
such eharacteis with admirotka^ 
wlifc #Uid. They ter iim 
teidd teke some bold stempt dii 
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«|»Vttcy; anw of ttitne, loit tlie mult^udo Bhoulti 
4Mie bo go ^qnp d by tiienu Bat whs% from a|>« 
yvdioaiibit they liavo tomoved aueb olutraotevs out of 
^diot oihem aio kfr them to employ m their 
sarvioe Meept the diahonesti and lioentioas^ and ee^ 

^ yilof So far from a tyrant being ha}>pier than othiar 
kift «Me of mind tnay be eumined up by saying 
timi ^be posneeday and night as if he were oondemnod 
% tbe ^^le buman race to die for bis usprpation^ 
fba besring this statement^ Simonides asks/^^ Why, 
^aiu& be sU that your positi<mof royalty has to give, 
do you not irolimtanly abdioatel ’’ But Uiero answers 
Mttt Ibis Tery thing is one of the worst fratures of 
ueetped foyd it is impossible to set one's self 

froe from it For how can any tyrant command 
solkienit .raeoaroes to make restitution of property to j 
i^biO frjmi whom he has taken it, or how can he make 
atcmement to those whom he cost into prison, or 
fon thoip whom he has unjusfly put to death? In ^ 
Acnt, atymnt can hare no comfort either in keeping 
hitf^tlmme er migmng H ; so the only thing left for 
hte*^le^ds-^to hang himsell'’ Simoniihss, however^ 

that the dksdkisfiaciiou 
friib by ffissN) proceeds from the amiability of his 
dhfMtftieiii^ which leads^hxm to desire the love oi 
^lypilriMid i aasinet hiiB that this may srill be ob^ 

, taiilsd by d i^ght use of the advantages of his position 
idmwhig gpaeioiiSBeM and efioidUty ; by develops 
h^llfr mneiiaeet sMe, and so benadiing all ; 

by- i jitl y hit m a ioi i tf ary^.^a^^ as pelios Ibr the la* 

IhMIib ^ »«•» ^ 
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pubUc objeetB ; and that thus, by enacting tha {iail^ of 
a benevolent tyrant, he will be f<){giv.en for beiiiig[ a 
tyrant at all, and will attain that most desiriya and; 
of being happy without being envied ; — ail whi^ is 
pleasing theory, but perhaps hardly borne out by 
history. 

Several of Xenophon’s tracts are on special prac^ 
tical subjects, and of these one of the meet intea!estiit|^ 
is his £sss^ on the Bevenues of Athens,’’ in hB 

gives adVice for improving the financial position of his 
country. During the floiirishing times of the BepntdiS, 
^the great body of Athenian citizens had been trahied 
to habits oi idleness. The state revenues were eliUCili 
entirely drawn hx>m the contributions of tributary 
allies, and were largely expended in payments to tibe 
citizens for sitting as jurymen (see above, page 96), aUd 
performing other unproductive functions, an4 in iHe 
provision of theatrical exhibitions and other pageants. 

Xenophon observes tnat this system was based on a 
certain amount of injustice towards ihe alfos tt(m 
whom tribute was exacted, and he proceeds 
suggestions for rendering Athens more depen^l^ Uii 
hereof for the means of meeting state ehaigei 
suggestions liave not very wdU^bome IhlS 
modem eriticism. They are. evidently ihe 
of an amateur financier, and not 
man. One thing parriculariy strikes 
reader, and that is-^the smdlneas of 4^ in 
which Xsnoph<m thiniei. HespaOtt et^^Kci Xi^^ 
though fosamtng a aOrw mtnas 
eM siili^^i&s a ^auudl'- 
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1)7 iiatim to ^Sbxd very Imige menues^’* 
And he aeoms to think it an iuunense point to add 
oir X^iRk> toi the revenues of the state* 

, One of the ways by which he proposes^ to do 
thik is to increase the niunber of foreigners settling at 
Athe]^ and piling a yearly tax of twelve dinchmfle 
(nine shillings) a -head. In Xenophon's time Uie 
dtisd^i of .Aj^henH, exclusive of slaves, appear to havo^ 
^mstnnted to only about 20,000. Therefore in order, 
to obtain X10,000 of additional revenue bynueans of 
tho ali^dax . it would have been necessary to liavo 
more foreigneics than citizens residing at Athens. To 
acoftre this desirable object, Xenophon pi'o^^oses to give 
en 4 )otiragBZ|jient to foreign settlers by exempting them 
from mflibsiy service^ and granting iliem sites for 
housea«-*-all for the sake of nino shillings per head. 
'She foreigners especially referred to by Xenophon 
were ^*Xydians» PhrygianB, and Syrians and Boeckh, 
in^*]xis * Public Economy of J^thens,' points out tliat 
the proposal was similar to wliut it would be in modem 
tipnjss to eqpouruge the settlement of Jew traders" in 
tUl they outnumbered the original inhabit- 
at same time exempting them froid military 
aliowii^ them to hold land. In any 
which was expm^ to war, and which had 
such a policy^ it is clear that the cdiisens 
wciild gimbmUy be swept away in batUe, while the 
without patriotic feelings or noble motives 
beJcit in possesshm <d tht atojke.. 

^ ^ eommeme pf 

he ^imuiitsd by pnm^mgmneat|» ^ 
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aft nmck aft poflaible. It fteesui to w 
ftiiggefttiosi that lewards shoktd b ^offe ted to those 
judgftft who in meMUtile snits shoaldi give j<i%ieeiii| 
with the least delay \ and that those meychants vHbo 
had brought vessels and goods of great account to We 
port, should be honoured with seats of distmetipn on 
public occasions. Xenophon thinks th^ the state 
should directly speculate in ships to be let out on 
prc^tabie t^rms, and in lodging-houses, wand»eiifte% 
and sho{^ ; a loan should be msed for ^tia pin|iosa, 
and our finanoier assumes that the profit, on those 
ventures would be sure to enable the stock^hjoldeis to 
receive 20 per cent on tbeir eontributionft. It does 
not occur to him to ask why, if this fonn of inveftt^ 
meat would be so remunerative, private eapitid should 
not find its way into it, without passing thzoi]|^ ^ 
hands of the state. ^ 

Another speculation which he recomm^rdft to the 
Government of Athens^is the purchase of slaves to he 
hired out to private individuals, for the puipose of 
working the silver mines of Launon, near the southuKUi 
prcunontory of Attica. He thinks tliat the sta|| 
gmduafiy collect a little fondly of ten thousaiid ftfojijj|(f; 
and let them out at the rate of. an obelus 
head per diem. This would give Bsk 
a hundred talents, or about 
would he employed bjr the dtiesia, or ih 

Mftdiig forsSvai^aiii CM the 

ere obtaaned wculil W {Mid to the M 
The wfaide ealeula^mis based ai|fidh]^^ 

'the 'idlvee^asiiiea • were-'' 
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13iI£| all dieumstaBoet of price xii proviriona, 
jso.; eoitl^^b^wogfced ^ % profit bjr eleve labour 

fl; ii leieecHess to eejr tibet coch ait aasumj^ioii was 
imjjtterifiable. 

Boeolth says, that of all the schemes and recomm^da- 
iiOna of Xenophon for improving the levennes of his 
cotiu^, the only one that is nnexceptionable is hiS 
exhbrtarion %o peace. For the preaervarion of peace, 
he has great fairii in moral measures. Hp adraas the 
^[ipolntmeiit of ^^peaoeoommissioiiers and he recom- 
liwteads that the independence of the temple of Ddphil' 
question analogous in ancient Greece to the; 
Ueuttality of !Belgium in modem Europe — shoidd be! 
mahitained rather by dijdomacy than by arms, lie^ 
adkls, sny one ask whether 1 mean that if any 

power should unjustly attack our state, we must matn* 
tain ppace witii that power 1 — I should not say 1 had 
ai^suiBh intention ; but 1 ii^y safely assert that wo 
shall retaliate on any aggzessoif with for greater facility, 
if we can show that none of our people does wraig to 
one, Ibr thmi our enemies will not have a tingle 
This timple belief in the efficacy of virtuej 
justice in international Telationship, reived a 
^rilde commentary in the subjugation of Athens to %he^ 
Macedon veiyfafao^y after the above sen^ 

Ikihe ^Treatis^ 

'^Imve X»iic]^amfa tdeaa on the manageaient 0 I the 
hciGis g^von under the ISEsns tri aditdogi^ 

t *OI6ondnhmB,* asuiih * 
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in whidh Socrates ie represented os instnieting our t>ld 
Mend Critobulus (see abote, page ]^) , now a fflosil; 
man about forty years old. There is nothing speeially 
Sooratic in the instruction — ^the philosophy is ^mt of 
Xenophon. The hrst point in housekeeping, we 
is to have a good wife. Slie must be made so by her 
husband, being married in her fifteenth year. She 
must be taught hy him that her main duty is to have 
a regard for;property. She must leam to stow away 
things n^tly, as on board ship, so that they may take 
up little room, and may be found when wanted. She 
must renounce painting and rouging, and must keep up 
her good looks by taking plenty of eKeroise within 
doors in the shape of household duties, each as kneadr 
ing dough, making the beds, in addition to going 
about to superintend the woric of the slaves. No word 
is said of her reading, or sharing any inteUeoti^ pur- 
suit with her husband; and altogether X(^ph<m*s 

su R^ign of^ 

'^Afterwehou^ comes the farm. Xenoidum 
quenfdy sets forth the praises of agriculture^ bli^ in t|ia 
roles of the art he is little explicit. He rather laya^ 
down that agriculture is tiie earnest of all arts 
learnt ; lhat it is a mere application of commoiMMO^ 
and that a successfdl fiumer diffi&rs from ah imssueesss^ 
ful one, not in knowledge, but in caio wad #il%ence. 
All this has a very dilettante eppemnoef it eontrasle 
with modem kleas of 

the epilmation of gedogy, botsnyt imd te 

and the constant iminovement mieWtHjpii 
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nomas. 

fiyr lemems^ htumm toil^ ngrieultuml op^mtiotis. 
In Heu of Boch^upgi^ Or mm of tho apednl pTooessc* 
of the mt&mmT Xenophon gim m a piotuie of an 
Meal genttman fanner, who keeps his bo<iy vigorous 
aotive and temperate halnts, who praotiscm his horse 
across coontry a good deal^ and who is a great ruler 
of men,*' having the desirable qualiiicatiou of making 
otheifi work ffit him oheeifully and elfieiently. 

Xenophon’s three remaining treatises on/ Horseman- 
ships’ on ^Cavalry Management/ and on ^Hunting/ 
oaimot he accused of suj>eificiality. They treat of 
their respective subjects in a thorough spint, and am 
evidently the work of a man writing con aware about 
bis ^vourite topica The * Uorseniatiship ’ has Wn 
much admired by those who have read it from a pro- 
fessional point of view. It gives rules first for choos- 
ing a horse, and afterwards for grooming, mounting, 
sitting, and managing him. In order to avoid being 
ch^ted in the purduise of a bifrse, Xenophon tells the 
reader that be must oljserve the points of the animal, 
bcjgmning the feet as the most important of all. 
Be BpfMoB the properties to be approve<l and con- 
damned in the hoof, and from this ascends to the legs, 
ind-all the other points in a horse’s body. If a horse 
ia imt a> mate colt^ his ago must be looked to, for a 
hmeas that has no l<Higer the marks in his teeth neither 
delights the hnymr with hope, nor is so easy to be 

If; Jm isujd^^ broken, snttueaent tmi 
mWbe madojof ik pimk moidh, and imp^r md 
M ^ is wanted, we must try especially his 
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Whea bought, the bonMf^muit be placed ia a itaUe 
which is under the maeti^a eye. JEt mu$t bo wade 
as difficult to steal the hoise’e fooS^Traa hiM stall ae 
the provisions from the mastai^ larder. ^ must be 
observed whether the horse scatters his food bow 'bbe 
manger — a sure sign that he is off his fbed, and for 
Boine reason out of sorts. The ground outside the 
stable should be laid down with round stones, int>rder 
to harden the horses’ feet. This sort of preeautton 
was espe^ly requisite among the Greelpi, as they had 
not attained tlie art of shoeing horses with iioa 
Xenophon’s anxiety on tliis sul^eot leads him to give 
the mistaken advice that the groom should never wash 
a horse’s legs, but only dry-rub them ; for “daity 
wetting,” he sajw, *^does harm to tbe hoo&” He is 
far from countenancing the practice adopted in wodem 
times of cropping the ears and tails of horses. On the 
contrary, he is for stimulating with water the grcfwtii 
of the tail and forelockVdn order to' give the ankaal'.as 
much defence as possible against flies; and of the 
ngute, in order to give the rider an ha 

mounting. This huadness of immntuig mtist hafe..baaia 
a serious one in Xenophon’s day, fat the sunfle 
pedieni of stSirups had never been invented. Jn. 
if we want to form an accurate idea of rider and hew s o 
as oonoeived by Xeno^nm, we should look at aawe af 
the fxieses fiom the BartbeiKw in tlw firirishlCaseiiiKt 

yid mnitthMB on 

omilttad tktem in hb aq[aMtriaa jSgBi^ Wnae in Im 
time did not exieL And, tiwt wdf 
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w»y6 ^ ancients had of ilhenuitiiig 'wete either to 
vault on horeeKii’k^ or to ttio ^ ^ et'Cp a imnsverse bar 
aflfclxed to tlwi fhali of the spear, or to l»ave “ a leg up/' 
which the Persians managed in a dignified manner, by 
ustOg the shoulder of a slave. Xeuopliou gives several 
diTectiuns for the process of mounting, and rocomiuends 
the reader to practise mounting from the right side as 
well the as being an acoomplihlimeut often 
useful in war. 

« 

All his maxims for the treatmoiit of the horse are of 
the most judicious description. Ho gives it os the one 
go] den rule in tliese mattors, Mover approacli a horse 
in a fit of anger ; for anger is tlioughtless, and will he 
sure to lead you to do wJiat you will afterwards te{>ent.’' 
A horse is never to be struck for shying, as that will 
only make him associate the pain he fools with the 
object which before caused him alarm, "rhe ridor 
should touch the object of which tlie horse was afraid, 
and .then gently lead him up t^it, so as to show that 
it is nothing terrible. Xenophon's s^tein, in short . 
proceeds on ..the- same h^ane Drinc u Hes as that of 
ftofetfbvtti He even thinks tliat a horse may be 

taught tibe most showy paces, such ha and 

reoHngt by the use of the bit and by signs and eii- 
eoimgenients, without striding him an the legs at all. 

it ii on homes thus trained that gods and heroes uk* 
'jNdnted riding, and those who are able to numago 
them skilfully may truly he said 

s 

' *To witch the World with noble hoTRcmabsbip.^ 

Sa^vheaulilnl and ^nd a aight is a horse that beam 

A. <X voL viii. 


L 
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kimfielf proudly, that he fixes the gaze of all, TOth 
youug ajid old, and no one ti?es of contemplating him, 
so long as he continues to diB^Ia^li)t^ magnificent 
attitudes.” 

The ‘ nipiKirchicus,' or ‘ Cavalry Officca^s MailUal,’ 
is a treatise on the duties of the Ck)mnmiidant of the 
Knights, and is addroesed in a friendly tone to the per- 
son holding tliat office at Alliens. Jhe regulation 
numher of the Knights was one thousand, but Xono- 
[ihon intiinates that the corps load fallen below that 
inimber, and ho even suggests that foreign troopers 
should bo enlisted to fill np the ranks. This shows 
how wBiik was the cavalry arm of the Atlienian repub- 
lic, and on how small a scale all its operations must 
be conceived. Xenoplion, in treating of tliese, does 
not seem to have liad any clear idea of the functions 
of cavalry, as distinguished from infantry, in war. No 
military rules referring to this subject ara giVen, In 
one place, indeed, he vises that when the enem} are 
(jii 4 marc h, and any weaker forco gets detached from 
tlie main bcaiy, a dash should be inade^at it by the 
cavalry ; and in this he says that the iafitjiCiS of bea^ 
and biids of prey in attacking wliatever ia left on* 
guarded should be imitated. Elsewhere he says that 
cavalry should be support!^ by infantry, and ^lihat the 
cavalry may be made to conce^ infantry among and 
Ikehind them. But it would have been more interesting 
if Xenopbon had given us precisely the military ideas <A 
the day as to how each force was to act Peiha{M 
such ideas were little developed; imd Xenophon, bq^ 
in this w<»k and in his * Anabaai%* shows that 
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mind His contrivances for de* 

ceiving the enemy by mixing up grooms with poles in 
tljeir hands «ni®hg^tho troopers, so as to make the 
numlKira appear larger, and other tricks of tlie kind, 
hav^ a puerile apjiear^nso- ^ cannot help thinking 
how futile would be such stratagems against th(’ pow- 
orlul field-glasses of modem times. Hut this treatise, 
and nflich of JCeuophon's writing, shows in a strong 
light the (x«u])arative pettiness t>f ancient warfare, and, 
we may fuld, the material insigiiiticaaeo of tlio Athenian 
republic. All the nioiv honour to her tliat in intcsllec- 
tual things she was so great ! Xeno[>lion does not 
fail to lectui'c his eommaudant of cavalry on Urn moral 
qualities nect^ssary for his posithm, an»l, above all, on 
the tenq^erance, endurance of fatigue, and manly eneigy 
which he will be required to exhibit ; and he n»pfiut8 
over and over again that the eiiU^rprises of war can 
only be sucox^ssful with the help of the gods^ and must 
neyj&r Im undertaken without rfCcrifices and propitious 
omena ' 

Nothing yas more personally characteristic of Xen- 
ophon than his fondness for hunting, wul we have seen 
above (p. 129) that he considered this exercise the 
best school of warlike prowess and manly %'irtue. His 
* Cynegeticus/ or ‘ Treatise^on Hunting,' embodies the 
IjBSuits of his experience in the art^ auil reinforces tlie 
^.principles which he lield in relation to it. This little 
book is written with all the eiitliusiasm of an Imk 
^^ton dilating upon his favourite pastime, atul it 
eoi^WkB much minute and accurate oliservation of na* 
it was &st tianslidied into En^h by Blane, the 
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wen-known writer on ‘ Rnial Sporte,’ and he speakn of 
the work with the highest admirati^. He says, “ I have 
intJetid astonished in reading tlie 'Cynegetiew* 
of Xenophon to find the accurate knowledge that ^reai 
man had of tlie nature of the hare, and the method of 
hunting her ; and tf) observe one of the finest writer^, 
the bravest soldiers, the ablest politicians, the wisest 
philo80])hers, and the most virtuous cV^^izens oJ anti- 
quity, so intimately ac<juainted with all the niceties 
and difiic»ilti«js of pursuing this little animal,' and de- 
scribing tlujin with a precision that would not disgrace 
thc^ oldest H}X)rtsman of Great Britain, who had never 
any other idea to interfere to perjdex his researches” 
The greater part of the ‘ Cynegeticus * is devoted to 
tlm subject of hunting the ; and it is perhaps a 
little disappointing, after all that Xenophon says about 
hunting in general as a prejairation for war^ to find 
such a very safe kind of sport made bo prominent. 
Doubtless, however, running with beagles hardens 
the physique, and Xenoj^dion was quite right in main- 
taining (what perhap in his time it was «.nec 688 ary to 
maintain) that those nations most likely to do well 
in war of which the upper classes have a taste i&t 
field-sports. He says, that for a young man who has 
a coxnptency, the first thipg is to devote himself to 
hunting, and the second thing is to learn oth^ accom^ 
plishnients. , 

Hare-hiiniiug, with Xenophon, means to find the ;> 
hate in her form by the use of dogs tracking her 
scent $ when found, to drive her with iAttm dogs intd 
nets previously set in hei^ runs, or, failing this, to tili ^ 
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her out and run her down in the open. The dmmatu 
pemoTUJb in the huntyirc the master, who manages the 
dogs himself, and his net-setter, who must be an 
active young slave keen for the sport, and, as Xeno* 
phon adds, implying his own ignorance of foreign 
^ngues, “he must be able to speak Greek.*' The 
dogs to be used are two brtseds of the Spartan hound ; 
and Xenophon* first says what they ought not to l)e 
and what they ought not to do, giving elaborate 
and amusing catalogue of the bad stylos of Hunting 
which n dog may exhibit. Aftora^ards he describes 
the 8lia])o and action of a perlV^ct houinl. 
ceptiom however, is different from that wliich Hhak(^ 

^ My hounds are bled out ofthe Spartan kind, 

So ^ewed, so sanded ; and their lieoils an* hung 
With ears that sweep away the nionting dew ; 

Crook- kneed, and dewlapp^like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, bat mat<^d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each,” 

# 

Xenophon thinks that the ears should be small, 
thin, and without hair at the back/* that the neck 
should be ** long, flexible, and round/’ and the knees 
**»ttaight.” But he does i^»t expect great sfieeil in his 
dogs^ for he says that the hare con hardly ever be 
^caught by the dogs by pure coursing. He gives many 
^directions for breeding and training hounds, and adds 
a oapiUd list of names for them, all diasyllablos, such 
itB Thymus^ Phylax^ Rliomij Porpajr, ASiher^ 

jBjybria^ Augo^ (Spirit^ Courage, War 
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der, Forcciful, Shield-liaBp, ^ther, Sunbeam, Wanton, 
Brif'lit-eyes, Marker). 

'Jlio sport Ijegiiis in the early inommg, wmio wie 
secnt still lies on the trac*.k made by the hares in 
returning to their forms. Xenoplion prefers a north- 
erly wind for scent,— he thinks the moisture oontainedf 
in the south wind to he a disadvantage ; and he says 
that the full moon by its wwnith dupjs the scent — 
added to ^whicli the light makes the hares skip, so 
that their steps are at longer intervals, which is 
uiifavourahle to scenting. Truljr the moo n ^ fe p 
tya^^yer for a great mstny tilings Tbe 

tile Xe ho| >hon con side ra the beet 
of the year ibr scent ; but would hay c } 
spioathised ilmt lyllfT 

about foT he says that in spring, 

“ when the ground is covered with flowers, ^it incon- 
veniences the dogs by mingling the odour of the 
flowers with that ofN^e hare.” It is clear thaV be 
was accustomed to hunV the hare all the year round, 
regardless of breeding-times, and to follow her by her 
tmcks in the snow— ^in short, to kill with dog/i and 
n(?ts whenever the chance ownirrcKl. This total want 
of the idea of game-preserving makes it basy to under- 
stand the apparent scaix'i^y of hares in Xenophon's 
country. Ho seems to have considered that to kill a 
single hare was a fair li&y's sport. ^ 

His description of the hare is excellent, and he 
draws a most; graphic picture of puss lying in her foim^ 
** When she b' awake she winks with eyelids, hni 
when she is asleep, the eyelids are raised and ioEsdf 
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and the eyes c-ontinue unmoved ; also, while asleep, she 
moves her nostjils, frequently, but when not asleep, 
1(888 often.” The huntsman, sallying forth in a light 
loos^ dress, with light sandals on, and a thick stail 
in Ins hand, when he gets to the hunting-ground, vows 
,to Apollo and to iJiana the huntress a share of what 
may be captured ; he then sets his dogs to draw for 
the scent, wliich we will suppose to hi*- quickly dis- 
covered. “ Off go the dogs now with jo;^ and spirit, 
diBCOvering two or three scents as the case Inay Iks, 
proceeding along and over them as they iiit<^rsect, 
fonn circles, run straight or winding, are strong or 
weak, are caught up or not : the animals passing by 
one another, waving their tails about incjessantiy, 
hanging down their ears, and flashing their cmjs. 
When they are near the hare, they soon let the hunts- 
man ki^pw it, by vil^rating their whole bodies, and 
jealously vying for the lead, now clustering together, 
now spreading abroad, againylashing on, till at last 
they hit upon the hare's f(mn and rush in upon her. 
Up she springs, and away she starts, and the hunts- 
man gives the view-liaUo, ‘ Forwani, dogs, forward I 
right, dogs, right ! * and wrapping his coat round his 
arm, he takes his staff and nms after the dogs, taking 
care not to head the chasc^” The hare, miming in a 
ring, is expected to come round to wliere the nets are 
set, and so get caught. If not, the hunt must be pur- 
sued, as with beagles in modern times ; and all the 
incidents of Ihe day are described in the most lively 
manner by Xenophon, with instructions for the tactics 
ito he patm&df and the proper cries and modulations of 
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the voice to be used. When the hare has been 
caught, either by bniiting or by^drijing it into the 
nets, the hnntsman takes up his snares, and hat- 
ing rubbed down the dogs, (fuite the hunting-^eld, 
stopping occasionally, if it be noon-tide in sum- 
mer, that the dogs’ feet may not become sore on the , 
way. 

The element oi nets in XenophonV hare-hunting 
may he. considered by some to give it a 
cliaract^, which consists in having too great an eye to 
the ])ot — thiit is, to the nctual capture of the animal by 
whatever means, instead of considering the pursuit 
itself, conducted in noble form and under honourable 
restrictions, to be the truer end in the sportsman’s 
mind. But, on the other hand, Xenophon’s genuine 
interest in the working of the dogs is a/ sportsmanlike 
feature. It is to be feanni that no point so favourable 
con l>e found in his account of hunting the deer or 
antelope. One plan Itat lie recommends is to lie in 
wait before daybreak, ami watch the hinds bringing 
back their suckling fawns into the grassy glades. Then 
to seise up a fawn fiom its bed, on which the hhid, 
its mother, hearing its cries, will rush upon man 
that holds it luid try to take it fieom him, when she 
may easily be worried by Vie hunter's dogs and de- 
spatched with his sjiear. Another plan is, when tiio 
fawns are grown older, to separate one of them from 
the henl of deer, and run down it with fleet and strong 
Indian dogs. A tlfird m to set snares in the deera’ 
path, consisting each of a noose with a attaehecL 
When a deer puts its fbot into one of these, the slog 
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will im])ede ita runnmg ; it may then be tired out, 
and ept^ar^ hunter. 

• BcMir-hunting in Xenophon is a more dan^rous and 
m^y epoit. When the boar is tracked to his lair, 
nets are set in the neighbounng outlets, and he is 
roused V>y dogs, the hiuitcrs following Avith spears. 
Wlien he has involved himself in a net he is speared ; 
but^e oftei^ turns and charges, and tlien the spear is 
used like a fixed bayonet on which to receive his chai^o. 
The boar may by a twist of his head wrtjst'tlio spear 
from the hunter’s liand, who then must immediately 
throw liimself fiat on his fftoe, so as to prevent tht; 
boar from being able to wound liim Mritb his upward- 
turned tusks, and a comrade must instantly step for- 
ward and divert the beast by iuiotber attack. Sucli 
was the boar-hunting of the ancients — not, perhaps, 
equal in thiilling excitement to the pig - sticking ” 
of Anglo-India, and yet full of adventure and risk. 
Horace * places the love for J^is sport among the “ rul- 
ing passions” of maukindf^nd describes the liunter, 
when the^ boar has broken througli the nets and got 
away, xemakiing out all day in pursuit of him, forgetful 
of the tender boide whom he has recently married. 

Of hunting large game— that is, lions, leopards, 

* Odes, 1. i * 

^ ** Eegardlesfi of his gentle bride, 

The huntsman tarries from her Hide, 

Though win^ blow Icetm 'iieath skies austere. 

U his stanch hounds have tracked the deer^ ' 

Or by the meShes’ rent is seen 
Where late a Itanian boar haih been/* 

-^Ifr ifortin^B Translation 
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lynxes, panthers, and bears — Xenophon speaks briedy 
as a forei^^n sport. He mentions that^ s^mo places the 
Imosts are poisoned with aconite mixetl in lumps of« 
food, and placed in their way. In other places they 
are interceptoti in the plains when they have come 
down from tlie mountains at night, and are speared 
by men on horseback. Elsewhere they are taken by 
means of pitfalls, with live goats for bait. • 

Thus far tjjie treatise is of a purely technical cha- 
racter ; hut Xenophon, in concluding it, gives way to 
his love of moralising, and preaches a somewhat incon- 
gruous and irrelevant sermon. He returns to his old 
tlieme, the excelJenco of the practice of hunting as 
preparing a mari to sen^e his country. Then he goes 
on to the worth of toilsome pursuits in general, and. 
thougli \nrtuo is toilsome, says that mankind would 
not slum the pursuit of her if they could in 

bodily form how beautiful she ia This tram of 
thought reminds him of Sophists,” or professionVl 
tcachera of morals and rhetoric, Thase he denounces 
as impostors, and in reference to the subject which he 
luis l>een treating, he calls them ‘‘hunters for rich 
young men.” 'J'here is, he adds, another spurious 
kind of hunters ; namely, the political place-hunters, 
llieir example young men .‘f*iould avoid, and should 
rather devote themselves to field-sports, with a happy 
faith that the gods delight in and approve of^hese, 
and that by practising them they may become a benefit 
to their parents, their friends, and their country. 

The whole of this is so little in keeping 

with the former part of a very excellent treatise, that 
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some arc inclined tc) tliink that it mnst have Inieii 
added on hy^he jiand of a forger. But the manru^r of 
the writing is like that of Xenophon, when in his 
njoBt sermonising and rhetorical veiii.'*^ It was per- 
Imps written at a difR^rent j)eriod of his life fVom the 
main hody of the ‘Ti*eatise on Hunting.' Wo know 
that the ancients indulged in frtH[U(;nt revisions of 
their work»; and it is not impossible that Xenophon, 
at a iwic>d when his taste and style b^id bf!on sonia- 
what impaii-ed by age, took up the chapters on hunt- 
ing which he liad writtcin in bis vigorous nuinliood, 
and, by way of a fiiiisli, added to them this cold 
har angue . 

* See a]x)ve, page 109. 
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CONOLU8ION, 

8ome ono of the works of Xenophon is usually the 
first Gri*ek j)r«»H(3 hook lliat is put into the hands of 
the schoolboy ; but it is for the sake of liis language 
rath(3r than his matter tliat Xenophon is read in our 
schools and colleges, and thus he is road in a 
montary way, and comparatively few people have any- 
I tiling like a complet/O knowledge of liis writings. It 
I has indeed ])een too inucl^he fault of classical edued; 
tion in England to thinkVxclusively of the language 
and styhi, and to disregard the study of the ^tual life 
and ideas of the luicients, as treasurtJil up in their 
^books. But in bringing, as in this little volume, an 
ancient classical author to the notice of English readers, 
there is no longer the temp^tion to rest contented 
with an admiration qf the words ; the matter must 
stand forth, as it were, and the qnestk>i:i 

must be asked, Wliat is this famous author wortli for 
all time, when his sentences have liieen robbed of that* 
perfection of form which undoubtedly entitled him to 
be appreoiatod as an artist of style % 
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This is the Rort nf qiieation which we have now to 
answer *ahout Xt^iophon. Ami in the hrst place, it 
«must be remembeixjU t^at.iu n^nlinir. an iincieut 
author from a “real ” p oin t of view, thon^ is a his- 
torical and antiquarian interest in the very iniporfce- 
tion of his ideas. FJmt_ knives and arrow-hea^ ^ 
priz^ for our mu^umSjjint for their excellence, hut' 
for^heir ccynparative inadecjuacy to their n^pective 
gu^oses. So, too, the expression by an ohl writer of 
very limited and even erroneous thouglits cai subjects 
with regfird to which the world is now belter in- 
stnicted, may be interesting to us aa a contribution to 
the history of the mind of man. From examples of 
this kind we see tliat 

Through the ages an increasing puq>f)8e rmis, * 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the j»rocesH of 
•the suns ; ** 

ajid we learn to know how j^nequal was the greatness 
of the ancients, While jR the spheres of Art and 
the Beauty ul and. AMtlSifft . Thought the Greeks.ain.the 
maste{e_for all modem times, we hnd what an immense 
odvantj^e ovOT them has been ipyen to us by the 
j^vetoianent^ of the separtd^ ^iences. 

The fetudy of Xenofthon's writings is peculiarly 
fertile in reflections of this kind. He serves veryii 
well as the representative Greek of the fourth century r 
before Christ. He stands forth as the product ot 
Athens, of the teachings of Socrates, of the debates in 
the Agora, and, generally speaking, of the Aryan 
prineiples of education.’’ The circumstances of his 
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life gave him a wide experience and a aort of c oam^ 

/ |)oUte point of view. He seems a typical instjiiice of 
the “ sound mind in a sound booy.” ^ He was en- , 
(lowed with gi*eat activity, curiosity, and enlightened 
intchigeTici*, and he wrote on war, conhjmjiorary histoi^’, 
politics, the livcjs of great men, education, finance, 
rural and d( on cstic economy, the e(]ue>strian art, ainlthe 
chose. He serves then to us as a rneasuij) of ancient 
(jroece in many of tluj departments of life. And 
when we read a trr^iitise like the ‘ lie venues of Athens,* 
written by a man of lii.s eminence, wo see liow totally 
undeveloped in his time must have been the notions 
of political economy and of foreign politics, as iinply^ 
ing a sysU'in of ditierent pow^ttrs in relation to each 
other. We see the want of the idea of science in his 
ammlfHj that the silvear mines of Laurion were iuex^ 
haustible, instead of referring to any mineralogical 
data on the subject. We see a great contrast V> our 
(jwn notions in his opinion, laid down in the * (Ecc* 
nomiciis,* that ogricultur^is the easiest of all arts, 
requiring only the application of common^aense, In 
the same work we find the indorsement of that de- 
graded conception of the position of the wife in a 
household, which was one of the weakest points in 
ancient Greek civilisation, throughout his histories 
^d military disc^uisitioii s we see how comparatively 
! petty and bt;Tbaroas in their details Hie most important 
wars of his day were. No great general' had as yet 
lived ; the movement of large masses of troops had 
not become a science. There was no artillery more 
formidable"^ than the how and anrow^ the stone 
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^lled down a hill. And tlie least consideration coii-^ 
viuoes ns, that the ten thousand Greeks, with their 
» spears and tiieir ptean, would have liad no more chance 
than so many South-sea islanders^ ami not half so 
iiflich chance as the Ahj^ssinians of King Theodon^, ^ 
t^i;»inst a single European regiment ai‘njo<l with thtj 
breech-loadtM. ^ 

ft is difl^cult at first to realise tlie difierences in 
external things between the ancient Greeks and our- 
selvea It is difficult not to forget that (irel^k society 
was hosed on slavery, and that every house in Athens 
was more or less filled with captives from Asia Minor 
or Tlirape, or elsewhere, wliosc venracular language 
probably the master of house did not understand. 
It does not occur to out* k> remember that such a 
simple instrument as tlio stirrup had never l)een in- 
troduced to assist the riders of ancient Greece. But 
an author like Xenoplion going into homely details, 
afid giving us unfii detl | »>iokyyftpb>L iit’-.cLiiJy.Aiic.uli^ 
fresh as they occurred twq^y-two centuries ago, is of 
the utmo^ value in enabliilg us to see these things, and 
to restore” in imagination the life of ancient, Greecie. 
No more graphic and stirring narrative than that in 
which Xenophon traces the fortune of the Ten Thou- 
sand was ever written.^ ^jid his practical treatises on 
the Horse and on Hunting are excellent in themselves, 
and are full of interest from an antiquarian point of 
view. 

* Apart then from his slyle, Xenophon’s chief meri# 
and liis chief service to modem readers consist in thei 
amount of information he has preserved. The ^ Ana| 
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basis ’ is of course full of infoimatioi^ not only about 
Grreek manners^ but also about the state of the Persian 
Empire, the geography of many interesting countries, 
anH the (characteristics of several wild tribes. The 
‘ Uellonica ' is a contemj>orary record of the affairs of 
Greece hjr a period of fifty years, and we have (»nly 
, abstained fr(jm abridging it, because to do so would 
be to rewrite a portion of Greek history which ‘has 
been often and well written in English before. To 
the ‘ Moiaombilia ’ men look for a particular kind of 
information — information about tlie strange personality 
of Socrates. It is true that Xenophon has not done 
the work of recording the conversations of his master 
as well as might be wished. He had not the line 
perception or dramatic faculty which would have been 
requisite for tlie task. But the collection of facts which 
he gives is, as far os it goes, valuable. 

The ancients considered Xenophon a “ philosopher,” 
and Diogenes Laertius wites his life as such. But 
' his only claim to be called '9 1 k, that he was a pupil of 
'^'^ociatos, and wrote anecdotes about him. Xenophon 
never uses a metaphysical word or utters a metaphy-^ 
sical thought in all his writings. He was a moralkt, 
and apparently he could not understand that Socrates 
was anything more than a moralist Xoaoplum’B 
etlucol philosophy was expressed in his * Eduoalioti rd* 
Cyrus,’ though often repeated without vamtion in 
other books. It comes to something of this kind — 
that a man should train hk body by huntiiig and 
similar exercises, and hk mind by debate and discus- 
sion; that he should be very sober and temperate^ 
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very god-fearing, cjapecially in the matW of stHskuig 
signs and omens^ very just and truthful ; tliut he 
• should possess, or acquire> the art of influencing and 
ruling over other men, and that he should use that art 
for beneficent ends. Such was the whole duty of man 
according to Xenophon. It was a simple doctrine, and 
we can easily 8<»e that it was compounded of the 
Spaitan ideas of education, with seme of the iutellec- 
tual and moral ideas of Socrates. We may conclude J 
then, tliat Xeiioplion was no pliilosoj^her in the proper 
sense of tlm term. Kven as a moral essayist, as in the 

• Cyropiedeia,’ the 'Hiero/ the ‘ Agesilaus/ (fee., he is not 
strong, but only passable. His strength is not in deep 
thoughts or elevated sentiments, not as a master of the 
true and the beautiful, but as a manly, stmightforward 
writer of information, and os having admirably told 
one deeply interesting story — the epic tale of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. 

.At the same time, we nu^t not refuse to allow to 
Xenophon a certain amounjj^ of originality. It is pro- 
bable tha^he had no model before him, eithe.r for his 

* AnabasiB ’ or for his ‘ Memorabilia.’ And it ^ms 
not unlikely that his * Banquet’ may have been tbe 
itrst? imaginary dialogue introducing Socrates that was 
ever written. If so, it thfi t£L PLii-.n, irhn, 

it ui>f wrote dialo gues that are the * Banquet’ 
Xenophun jB itbaidaYB "of ShakfiBDeare to | 

Madow » The various minor works of Xenophon are 
specimens of a kind of orifflDality~not the originality 
of creative genius, but rather a sort of practical in- 
venrivenees which showed him what things might 

A, 0. voL viii )i 
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be done, tbough it did not lead him to do Ihem in 
the Teiy liigheat way. Genius, in(l«ed,Jn the highest 
s^o, we must absolutely deny to Xenophtm, who had 
abundant versatile talent, but who lacked the vision 
and the faculty divine.” (H. is not great even as a 
j historian : his ^ Anabasis * is wanting in general re^ 
j flections, and his ‘ llellcnica ' is merely the work of an 
j annalist, standing to •'Phiicydides, whost history he 
I undertook U\ continue, much in the same relation as 
Smollett" (*ccu pies towards Ilume.^ We must with- 
draw, in short, all ctaini hu Xoiiopbon to rtuik among 
the greatest writers of antiquity. He comes into a 
second cLihs, and is admirable, as far as his thought 
and matter Hi*e concerned, i^nly for those qualities 
which we hav*i above attributed to him. 

To this extent, and no further, we should agree with 
('oloriei Mure, whoso account of Xenophon /in his 
* C/ritical History of the Language and Lit<aature of 
Ancient Greece’) is friihi beginning to end a sovei'e 
attack. Amongst other ^4ngs, he impngy^s the good 
faith of Xenophon as a hisWian, and stigiratises him 
as exceedingly false in the colour wljich lie gives to 
various transactions. Mr Grote, on the other luiud, 
places unbounded reliance on all the statements of 
Xenophon. Probably an ee^imate between thesis two 
extremes may be the correct one. It is very likely 
that Xenophon’s acicount of his own sh^ in the 
^ * Retreat of the Ten Thousand ’ should be taken 

mliii. It was ^ practice of ancient historians 
to insert in their narratiyes, as having actually been 
spoken, speeches which they composed in cold blood 
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as to the^ occasion. Xcnoplion, nf) doubt, 

followed tlii^plai^ in writing )da ‘Anabasip,* and he 
inay have allotted to himself a rather mort^ ju'ominenl 
aijjl fhvourable position on some occasions than others 
would have assigned liim. Thus far In's writing may 
have been a sort of LMeMmtg imd Wfthrhetf ; but 
thow is every reason to believe tluit the tnith greatly 
prt^ponderat^Ri Xenoj>hoii, of course, had lii.s preju- 
dicj;g, and bo was a versatile (Iroek of raike.r superficial 
character; hut, on the whole, he was manly and well 
inteiitioncd, and to consider falsehood as being a pro- 
minent clmractoristic of his nature si*emR to us to bo 
unjust and unfounded. 

Before biking leave 4>£ him w’c must say a won! 
about lus style, which this volume lias not been able 
to represent, oxccjit in so far ns it has (umbl«»d the 
reader, occasionally to noti<*e the homely raciness of 
his expressions. Several instances of this occur in th(^ 
exact translation given iilj^e (page 02) oi“ a long 
passage fnnn the ‘ Anaba.si^ (Jollu(|uial vigour is the 
eloc|ueiice#of Xenophon. | For the n si lie is [>ure, 
simpK and lucid. Tlie ^ireck language bad been 
p^tfecteni in Xenophon's youth bysoph^st«^ and ihetori- 
cians—bytho (J reek orators With Pericles at their head, 
and by the great hisloriaii^riunjydideH. Xenophon used 
the knguage, tlius developed, as on instrument of which 
he was perfectly muster. In his lx)st wojks he writes 
^ if he did not think aboat style at all, but simply 
aimed at saying, in a plain manner, what he had to 
say. Hifi taste and cultivation gave an unstudied 
refhiement to his diction; and his freedom from all 
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eccentricity and from all excossivQ specialty g^^niind, 
allowed his writings to attain to a sort of national and 
universal standaid, rather than an individual character. 
And BO it has come about that the ;nodel of classical 
Greek prose is considered to be preserved, not in the la- 
boured antitheti^*al givatness of the style of Thucydides, 
nor in the lovely half-pocjtical diction of Plato, hut in 
the everyday sentences which make up-' the page of 
Xenophon. Not only are these the study of the 
lOnglish schoolboy, but the newspaper writers of 
Athens at the jucMcnt day, in hopes of i*cviving some 
of the classical purity of the ancients, are said to \m 
diligently engaged i!\ teaching th<‘ corrupt nuxlem 
Greek language to copy Xenophon. 


in Of XENOPUON. 
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